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Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries, by CHARLES W. Marcu. 
Fourth Edition. New York, 1852. pp. 295. 


BeroreE God no man is great. When the sun rises all stars 
are hidden, but in the absence of the sun, one star differeth 
from another star in glory. So it is with man. While none 
measured by the infinite is great, yet relatively one may so 
rise above his race as in their estimation to claim the appella- 
tion of greatness. 

Abner, the son of Ner, was great in war; and when he died 
David said, ‘‘ Know ye not that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel.’’ In his character, martial skill 
and courage seem not to have been allied to moral virtue, and 
therefore he was only great as a military chieftain. As David 
needed his services and admired his prowess, it was natural that 
he should celebrate his renown, and bewail his tragic death. 


* The author shrunk from a title so imposing as that of this article. It is not 
designed as a deliberate discussion of the qualities and merits of the great states- 
man, but as the expression of the heart in view of hisdeath. The entire purpose 
of the author, he wishes us to say, will be attained if it meets a response in the 
heart of this great nation. 
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But we must beware whom we make great. When fame is 
awarded to splendid profligacy it becomes a premium for moral 
corruption, gilded and burnished and handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. The greatness ascribed by the world to 
the names and deeds of Alexander and Napoleon, becomes a 
lure to lead unprincipled ambition to seek fame in fields wet 
with human blood. When we see such men seated by public 
acclamation in the temple of fame, we think of Milton’s Pan- 
demonium, where 


“On a throne that far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Satan exalted sat.” 


In the deeds of such men, the revolutions they have 
wrought in empires, and the effects their genius and perverted 
activity have inscribed on hitman affairs, we may mark the 
hand of God chastising nations; we may admire their lofty 
courage and marvelous achievements; we may recognize a 
sublimity in the track of wasting and blood which follows their 
footsteps; we may record their deeds as we chronicle in 
history the death-march of the tornado, the avalanche and the 
earthquake, but we will not award them the meed of true 
greatness. Their birth was a frown of Heaven, their life an 
anathema, and their fall a triumph to mankind. While they 
live the world may weep, but when by the course of nature and 
the grace of God they die, widows and orphans may dry their 
tears and earth hold a jubilee. 

God, the only and perfect model of true greatness, combines 
strength with purity, power with benevolence. Man, made 
in his Maker’s image, only approximates real greatness, as 
imitating his Maker, he unites talents with virtue, genius with 
philanthropy. Great power, prostituted to selfish and evil 
deeds, is the mirror of man’s least littleness, like the ocean 
labouring to bring forth ‘mire and dirt.” We will then 
lament no man, simply because he has been endowed with 
extraordinary talents; we will bewail the loss to earth of 
no greatness, because it has wrought great effects; we will 
echo no popular acclamations to lives of brilliant selfishness 
and profligacy. Especially will we not desecrate our pages 
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to sanctify the memory of men who have trampled on the virtue 
and happiness of God’s own image in their fellow men. It is 
time that mere hero-worship should cease. If we are called to 
weave garlands, we will wreath them for genius consecrated to 
patriotism or piety. If men will worship at any human shrine, 
they should ask from their idols some token of a benevolent 
Divinity. 

With this limitation of the idea of human greatness, we may 
find that the truly great men of earth are “few and far be- 
tween.” In some sense indeed, every village, city and state 
has its great men, its popular idols; but when we demand in 
real greatness, the rare combination of genius which shall 
attract the gaze of the world, united with philanthropy and 
virtue really to benefit their race, the responses are infrequent. 

The world is indulgent on this subject. Such is human weak- 
ness in general, and so prevalent the tendency of human nature 
to be satisfied with the attainments and progress of the mass, 
that when an individual has genius to rise above the ordinary 
level in any department, he is at once styled great. As 
absolute human perfection is an impossibility, as the division 
of thought, responsibility and labour is the law of society, it is 
proper to dignify such as excel in any gifts or attainments. 
We like, however to see the hand of Providence recognized in all 
events, whoever or whatever may be the subordinate instru- 
ments. With this apprehension we shall perceive, that although 
the smooth current of ordinary affairs may be moved forward 
by ordinary agents, yet when great events are to be wrought, 
great men are raised up to perform them. ‘These master spirits 
of the world for the time being, are the visible hands by which 
an unseen Providence is working its will in human affairs. They 
are invested providentially with the genius, talents, learning, 
courage, skill and opportunities demanded by ,the work to 
which they are called. They are often insensible of their high 
behest. They are often governed by low, sordid and selfish 
motives, like the king of Assyria. They are often aiming at 
results, the very opposite of those which God uses their agency 
to produce. The world may owe them no gratitude and Heaven 
avouch them no reward, but they are no less the moral hinges 
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on which turn the destiny of ages and empires. To us there is 
a moral sublimity in contemplating the master minds of earth, 
often like Polyphemus blind as well as strong, working out for 
good or evil, for human reward or penalty, the grand designs of 
an Almighty God. 

As we have before said, we cannot concede to all such the 
meed of true greatness. Sometimes, intellectually, they are 
devoid of all symmetry and proportion. Their prominence 
and power may result from some one faculty unusually endow- 
ed, and developed into massive strength by the dwarfing of all 
the rest. Or some opportunity may have occurred to them, de- 
nied to all others, by which they have risen to power and fame. 

But while we are not compelled to call truly great all who 
have wrought great results and imprinted their name and in- 
fluence on after times, we can admire all as the agents of an 
unseen God, who by them has worked his will among the in- 
habitants of earth. The point of what we are saying is this: 
God’s great works on earth demand what the world calls great 
men, and such are provided to meet emergencies as they rise. 
It is often said, that emergencies make men. Is it not also 
true that men are made for emergencies ? 


“ God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life; and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill.” 


No miracles are wrought in the creation of such master 
minds, but by the administration of Providence, they rise 
when and where their work is to be done. Certain combina- 
tions of events develop controlling minds, who in turn, mould 
the events of their age. These master minds are infinitely diver- 
sified in natural endowments, in attainments, character and the 
field of their influence. Some of them only rise above the 
horizon of mediocrity, and some soar to their zenith and blaze 
over nations and centuries. Some only influence a village or a 
single city, and some rock a nation or a continent. An infe- 
rior class of these moulding spirits rise frequently, and are 
found in every city or state. Another class, of the highest 
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order, appear once perhaps on a continent, and once in three 
centuries. The fame of the inferior class may be limited to a 
city or a commonwealth, but the memory of the other class is 
written on the recollections of a race, and will not be let die 
till the race itself is annihilated. To the inferior class belong 
the ordinary political, theological and literary idols of the 
multitude. To the other belong the intrinsically great in any 
department, who have comprehended the world in their sym- 
pathies and plans, and originated the far-reaching causes, whose 
effects will bear their names from generation to generation. 
But, whatever position they hold in regard to each other and 
to the mass of society, and whatever their character, they must 
be regarded but as agents of a mightier mind still, which 
weaves all their achievements into the mysterious web of Divine 
Providence. 

It would be interesting to glance, and we certainly can only 
glance, along these mountain tops, on which, far above the ordi- 
nary level, have sat the intellectual giants of our race, catching 
the early rays of a light yet hidden to dwellers in the vales, 
and enacting deeds that seemed miracles of human power. 

When Divine mercy designed to break in upon the idolatry of 
our race, and set up the church as a pillar of light in earth’s 
darkness, Abraham, great in faith, was selected as an agent, 
to whose far-reaching vision and trusting heart, centuries far 
distant became present, and blessings covenanted in future ages, 
a reality. 

When those blessings are about to be realized, by the transfer 
of Israel, a nation of slaves, from the bondage of Egypt to 
the freedom of “the land flowing with milk and honey,” who 
shall be the leader in the grand enterprize? By his Hebrew 
birth and perils; by his royal adoption anf training in the 
learning of Egypt; by his musing forty years in the lone 
desert of Midian; by his piety, meekness, courage and wis- 
dom, Moses stands ready to be Israel’s Ambassador to Pharaoh, 
and her leader, lawgiver, and judge. 

When man is to be taught to bear, as well as to do the will 
of his Maker; to suffer, yet meekly endure life’s great evils, 
the man of Uz rises on the stage of God’s Providence, be- 
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reft of wealth and health, honour, friendship and kindred, 
bleeding at every pore, yet brave and confiding, gazing up to 
Heaven and crying, “‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” 

When Heaven’s music is to be trilled on earth, and human 
lips permitted to echo back Heaven’s melodies, no angel is 
selected to impart the lesson. David, the shepherd-boy and 
the king, the monarch-poet and saint; whose heart, tried in 
every human condition, has been thrilled by every human pas- 
sion; whose poetic genius is equalled only by his lofty courage 
and humble faith, is Heaven’s Minstrel. 


“ The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The king of men, the loved of Heaven, 
Which music hallowed while she wept 
O’er tones her heart of hearts had given. 
* * * * * * * 


It softened men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own ; 
No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 
That felt not, fired not to the tone, 
Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his throne.” 


When the veil of Jewish seclusion and special privilege 
was to be rent asunder, when the beams of the risen sun 
of righteousness were to be allowed to blaze over the earth, 
who is the destined agent to carry the Gospel to the Gentiles? 
As precursors, great Ceesars have been raised up to subdue 
the known world under one empire, while a man equally great 
in genius, enterprize and courage, and made still greater by 
the grace of God, has been imbued with learning at the feet of 
Gamaliel and commissioned by Heaven, to bear in the face of 
peril, shipwreck, persecution and death, the lamp of truth over 
the earth. 

When the world is to be illuminated by the printed page, 
and the Bible wrested from the cobwebs of convents to give 
its lessons to mankind, a priest of Germany translates the book, 
while an artist of Germany invents the magic art of printing, 
and transmits his name, with his invention, to all after times. 

When the emancipation of the Bible, and the reformation of 
the church, and the invention of printing, have made the intel- 
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lectual and moral instruction of the human race feasible, then, 
and not till then, another genius rises in Genoa, the uncon- 
scious agent of Heaven, to lift the curtain from the broad ocean, 
and disclose to Europe a new and glorious world in the West. 
Is it visionary thus to recognize the existence of great men in 
the place and time when and where they are needed, as the 
designed instruments of the great God? 

When this western world is to be subdued and settled, and 
made the home of a high civilization and pure religion, men 
like Miles Standish of Plymouth, William Penn of Pennsylva- 
nia and Captain John Smith of Jamestown, are here to act 
their parts in the great drama of Providence. 

The conflict of our Revolution involved great difficulties and 
specially demanded great men; and God, in his mercy, raised 
up for us such a constellation of men of genius, talent, courage, 
practical wisdom, prudence, fortitude and self-sacrificing pa- 
triotism, as never before or since beamed on the world. He 
hath not dealt so with other nations. A few such men as sat in 
the Continental Congress, diffused through France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy in 1848, would have established liberty 
with law, over the whole South of Europe. The eloquence 
of Patrick Henry; the financial skill of Robert Morris; the 
diplomatic sagacity of Franklin; the combination of almost 
every element of true human greatness, as a man, a soldier, 
statesman and patriot, in George Washington—in short the 
surpassing wisdom and devoted prudence of our revolutionary 
fathers—what were these but the providential miracles by which 
God’s mercy wrought out our national salvation? 

When we see that at every hour of our peril in the past, great 
men have arisen equal to the emergency whatever it might be, 
who can fail to see in it the finger of God? Those great men 
we admire, and cherish their memories. The greater God, who 
gave them to our perils and prayers, we bless and adore. And 
while we bless we can trust. If the existence of great states- 
men depended on accident, the race might become extinct, and 
the hopes of our country set in darkness. But if our great 
men are Heaven’s gifts to our land, they are never to fail 
until Divine Mercy abandons us. As well might we fear the 
sea would fail to give us great waves, the forest fail to give us 
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great trees, or the Heavens fail to give us great showers. Re- 
garding our distinguished men but as channels of Divine mercy 
to our land, they cannot fail us unless the Great Fountain itself 
shall be obstructed by our sins. 

When these great men of our Revolution passed away—when 
Franklin, and Adams, and Washington died—with their che- 
rished dust, we almost stood ready to bury also our hopes for 
our country. As these brilliant stars faded from our political 
horizon, to our untrusting apprehensions a pall of midnight 
seemed ready to enshroud our land. But thanks be to God, his 
mercy towards us failed not. As one stat set another rose. 
As our Davids, mighty men of war, ceased from earth, in their 
places rose Solomons, mighty in wisdom, to build and beau- 
tify the temple of peace, and their country’s prosperity. 

Is it not rational, as well as filial, to regard it as high evi- 
dence of Heaven’s favour, that when our country has needed 
peculiar and difficult service, God has always raised up for 
us at the right time and place, the man or the men equal to 
that service? We might refer here to a long catalogue of 
events and men to illustrate this fact. We are not deciding 
on the actions, motives or the merits of the men, when we ask : 
Who but De Witt Clinton could have roused our country to its 
system of internal improvements? Who but Andrew Jackson 
could have tranquillized our western border, and put down inci- 
pient treason in the South? Who but Taylor could have pro- 
tected our little army at Buena Vista? Who but Scott could 
have led our soldiers to the walls of Mexico? And may we 
not also be allowed to ask: What administration but that of 
James K. Polk would have spread the broad wings of our na- 
tional eagle over Texas, New Mexico, and California, and thus 
thrown at once Anglo-Saxon civilization and energy with Pro- 
testant Christianity across a continent, and in direct contact 
with the Paganism of all Eastern Asia? Who but John C. 
Calhoun, ardent as his own burning summers, brave, chivalrous, 
indomitable and reckless, could have battled for the rights of 
States, and even by his errors so defined the limitations of 
our Constitution, that centralized usurpation with its revolu- 
tionary reaction, will be hereafter an impossibility? Who 
but Henry Clay could have taught the growing millions of 
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the mighty West to love, and in weal or woe to abide by, the 
East and the South? While we revere his memory, may we 
not also regard it as providential, that for near half a century, 
with a perception of the right almost intuitive, with a love of 
his country, his whole country, never transcended, with a 
courage and zeal sometimes bordering on moral martyrdom, the 
clarion notes of Clay’s eloquence have roused his countrymen to 
stand by their country’s welfare, to protect our union, our com- 
mercial independence and our national integrity and honor? 

We may be in error, but it seems to us that our country and 
the world, needed another statesman of a better mould still. 
Calhoun and his class, breathe fire in their patriotism, burning 
the good as well as the evil. The eloquence of Clay was too much 
for the ear and the hour. Like gathered dew drops, his speeches 
retain their elements, and they are rare and noble elements, but 
on paper they lose their brilliant attraction. With Clay’s ardent 
temperament, instant persuasion was above permanent convic- 
tion. No man ever inspired more popular enthusiasm,or wielded 
greater personal influence. He was aman to meet cases as 
they rose, and apply present remedies. He looked at proxi- 
mate more than at remote causes. He was the orator rather 
than the philosopher. He was eminently fitted to appeal to 
the judgments of men, and he did thus often most efficiently 
appeal, but this was not his great strength. His warm, gene- 
rous, impulsive, patriotic heart so throbbed in his own bosom, 
and its outgoings, with all the fascinations of his oratory and 
personal address so thrilled and led captive his hearers, that 
deep philosophy and cold clear logic seemed too sluggish for 
his purposes. He imprinted himself on the hearts of his 
cotemporaries, rather than his principles on the intellect of 
the nation. In patriotism and popular eloquence, in honesty of 
purpose and moral courage, he has had no superior. In the 
higher gifts of comprehensive statesmanship, in all that marks 
and ennobles the highest type of a great statesman, he was 
second to only one man, to whom to be second was, in our 
judgment, to transcend all others of his cotemporaries. 

With this heartfelt tribute to one whom this land will long 
lament, may we be permitted to say that, in moulding our free 
institutions for ages, and for the final adoption, as we hope, of 
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the world, God saw our need of a nobler statesman, one not 
only of the “first three” but the first of the “three.” And 
in due time this brightest star in the constellation of our coun- 
try arose. Its steady beams have illuminated our counsels for 
nearly forty years. It has lately sunk beneath the horizon 


* But, like a sun, seemed largest in its setting.” 


It is not enough that the Constitution of the United States 
is founded in justice, wisdom and the rights of man. It is not 
enough that this Constitution is written and sworn to by our 
public officers, and enforced by law. To have a moral force it 
must be analyzed, scrutinized, understood; to bind in harmony 
mighty states, over a continent, and for ages, its obligations must 
be distinctly and universally recognised; to tranquillize our 
growing millions, with all their various and conflicting interests, 
it must be demonstrated to be just and equal and right, and 
worthy to be immutable. This office was entrusted, in Provi- 
dence, to the great Daniel Webster. How he fulfilled it his 
countrymen well know. When we reflect on what has been the 
ordinary civil condition of the mass of mankind for six thousand 
years ; when we turn our vision to the present degradation, not 
only of all Asia and Africa, but of the greater part, and the 
fairest part, of Europe itself; when we remember the unusual 
and almost miraculous combination of circumstances, which ren- 
dered the freedom of this Western continent a possibility ; when 
we bear in mind the cost of our Revolution, in anxiety, toil, suf- 
fering and the sacrifice of treasure and human life; when we 
think of the carnival of blood likely to result from severing this 
great Bond of our national brotherhood ; that on its links are 
suspended not only the well-being of a continent, soon to be 
peopled with one hundred millions, but the last, lingering 
hopes of human nature itself in all lands and for all time ; 
with all this in view, whom ought we to honor in fife, and 
bewail in death, more than him to whom this country—this 
entire country—has conceded the title of “ Defender of the 
Constitution ?”’ The eulogies of poets and orators, of the 
press and the forum, pale before the magic of this simple 
title, which by the acclamation of millions, has been conceded 
to Daniel Webster. 
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We submit to this popular verdict. To show how it was 
gained, and in detail, why it was deserved, would require a vo- 
lume; while our purpose, in what remains of this article, is rather 
an obituary than a biography. We shall not attempt at this 
time, any analysis of his career as a citizen, lawyer or states- 
man. We may do this deliberately at a future season. 

As his memory has been most wantonly assailed by the semi- 
Deistical, semi-Unitarian pen of the Rev. Theodore Parker, it 
may be proper for us to give our impression that no party can 
claim Daniel Webster, for with him patriotism was above party ; 
and even his enemies being judges, his greatest errors were on 
the side of constitutional authority and the perpetuated Union, at 
all hazards, of these United States. Webster’s great crime, in 
the estimation of Theodore Parker, was an unwillingness to 
risk the wreck of the Union to prevent the return to bondage 
of fugitive slaves. But the crushing of the Union would 
have emancipated no southern slave, while it would have anni- 
hilated the last hope of the freedom not only of the world at 
large, but of the slaves themselves. Is the sun to be extinguished 
in the heavens on account of its spots? With some it was the 
fault of Daniel Webster—with us it marks his excellence—that 
he was no ultraist nor political fanatic, ambitious of notoriety, 
and like the eccentric and baleful comet, making the nation 
pale by fear of change. He was justly proud of his country. 
He regarded our civil institutions as greatly in advance of all 
others, ancient or modern; not perfect, but as near perfection 
as human skill could frame them. Hence he devoted the 
powers of his vast intellect and the energy of his eloquence to 
protect and consolidate existing institutions. He felt the pro- 
priety of pertinence as to time and mode even in “ plucking up 
tares,’’ lest the wheat should also be destroyed. Instead of 
rebuking his prudence, his enemies might profit by his example. 

His efforts were successful. His prayer was: “When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and disho- 
nored fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent! on a land rent with civil feuds, 
or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign 
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of the Republic, now known and honored throughout the earth, 
still full high advanced,* its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, not a single 
star obscured, bearing for its motto no such miserable interro- 
gatory as “ What is all this worth?” Nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, Liberty first and Union afterwards; but 
everywhere, spread all over in characters of living light, bla- 
zing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every American heart, LIBERTY AND UNron, 
NOW AND FOREVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE!”’ It was well for 
him—it is well for us, that this prayer was answered. 

He was fitted in Providence for the work entrusted to his 
hands. Born ina rural district, a farmer’s boy, his heart mellow- 
ed and permanently impressed by the pathos of nature and 
associations of a country home, invigorated by early toil, 
and taught the burdens of mankind at large by sharing the 
labors of an honest and toil-worn father, compelled to battle 
for an education as schoolmaster and clerk, he was by this 
prepared to estimate the real condition of the multitude, to 
sympathize with man as made by God, and to breast obstacles 
that lay in his path. Gifted, doubtless, with surpassing genius, 
he presumed nothing on his endowments, but from youth to 
age, by hard study and careful preparation, worked out, under 
God, his high destiny. 

But though he never presumed on his great powers, we must 
remind ourselves, that for his surpassing greatness we are 
indebted to God alone. Others, among statesmen, have been as 
laborious, as patriotic, as richly gifted in persuasive eloquence ; 


*« Mr. Webster may have had in his mind, when speaking of the gorgeous 
ensign of the Republic, Milton’s description of the imperial banner in the lower 
regions, floating across the immensity of space: 

“ ¢ Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl’d 
The imperial ensign ; which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich imblaz’d, 
Seraphic arms and trophies: all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.’ ” 

“ And this in its turn is borrowed from, or suggested by, T'asso’s description of 
the banner of the Crusades, when first unfolded in Palestine—which the inquisi- 
tive reader may find, if he choose, in ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ ” Murch, p. 147. 
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but in massive strength of intellect, in grasp, penetration and 
comprehension of mind, he stood alone—the man of centuries. 
His intellect, clear as the sunlight on his own snow-capt 
mountains, and solid as the granite of his native hills, was equal 
to any subject or any occasion. This noble intellect, encased in 
a frame of manly strength and symmetry, this mind, winged 
by a vigorous imagination, enriched by almost inexhaustible 
attainments, warmed by a great earnest heart, impelled by a 
resolute will, and guided by a sense of justice and a lofty patri- 
otism ;—armed with a voice, and eye, and air, and power of 
language befitting the man—this made Daniel Webster. We 
heard him often in his early manhood, when his raven locks 
were all unbleached and his noble form unbent; we have often 
heard him in the Senate and at the bar; and never expect 
to behold his like again. What seems almost incredible, his 
intellectual breadth was equal to his depth and strength. He 
united in himself a threefold greatness. His efforts at the bar 
were only matched in our land by his own equal efforts in the 
Senate or the popular hall. 

It is said that genius alone can estimate genius, and happily 
we have at hand Rufus Choate’s opinion of Daniel Webster. 
“There presents itself,” he says, ‘‘ on the first, to any obser- 
vation of Mr. Webster’s life and character, a two-fold emi- 
nence—eminence of the very highest rank in a two-fold field 
of intellectual public display, the profession of the law, and the 
profession of statesmanship—of which it would not be easy to 
recall any parallel in the biography of illustrious men. 

* * * * * * * 

‘Tt is common and it is easy, in the case of all in such posi- 
tion, to point out other lawyers here and there, as possessing 
some special qualification or attainment more remarkably, per- 
haps, because more exclusively ; to say of one that he has more 
cases in his recollection at any given moment; or that he was 
earlier grounded in equity; or has gathered more black-letter 
or civil law, or knowledge of Spanish or Western titles: and 
these comparisons were sometimes made with him. But when 
you sought a counsel of the first rate for the great cause, who 
would most surely discern and most powerfully expound the 
exact law required for the controversy, in season for use; who 
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could most skilfully encounter the opposing law; under whose 
power of analysis, persuasion and display the asserted right 
would assume the most forcible aspect before the intelligence of 
the Judge; who, if the inquiry became loaded with or resolved 
into facts, could most completely develop and most irresistibly 
expose them; one ‘the law’s whole thunder born to wield,’”— 
when you sought such a counsel, and could have the choice, I 
think the universal profession would have turned to him. And 
this would be so in nearly every description of causes. In any 
department some able men wield civil inquiries with a peculiar 
ability ; some criminal. How lucidly and how deeply he un- 
folded a question of property, you all know. But then with 
what address, feeling and pathos he defended; with what dig- 
nity and crushing power, accusatorio spiritu, he prosecuted the 
accused of crime, few have seen; but none who have seen can 
ever forget it. 
* * * * * x * 

*‘ But when you consider that, side by side with this, there 
was growing up that other reputation—that of the first Ameri- 
can statesman—that for thirty-three years—those embracing 
his most herculean works at the bar—he was engaged as a mem- 
ber of either House, or in the highest of the Executive Depart- 
ments, in the conduct of the largest national affairs; in the 
treatment of the largest national questions; in the debate 
with the highest abilities of American public life; conducting 
diplomatic intercourse in delicate relations with all classes of 
foreign powers; investigating whole classes of truths, totally 
unlike the truths of the law, and resting on principles totally 
distinct ; and that here, too, he was wise, safe, controlling, 
trusted, the foremost man; that Europe had come to see in his 
life a guaranty for justice, for peace, for the best hopes of civil- 
ization; and America to feel sure of her glory, her safety, as a 
great arm enfolded her—you see how rare, how solitary almost, 
was the actual greatness! Who anywhere else has been seen 
wearing the double wreath of Murray and CHATHAM; or of 
DuNNING and Fox; or of ErskINE and Pitt; or of WiLLIAM 
Pinkney and Rurus KI1va, in one transcendent superiority ! 

‘“‘ With the peace of 1815 his more cherished public labors 
began; and thenceforward has he devoted himself—the ardor of 
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his civil youth; the energies of his maturest manhood; the au- 
tumnal wisdom of the ripened year—to the offices of legislation 
and diplomacy; of preserving the peace, keeping the honor, 
establishing the boundaries, and vindicating the neutral rights 
of his country; restoring a sound currency, and laying its 
foundation sure and deep; in upholding public credit; in pro- 
moting foreign commerce and domestic industry ; in developing 
our uncounted material resources; giving the lake and the river 
to trade; and vindicating and interpreting the Constitution and 
the Law. On all these subjects; on all measures practically in 
any degree affecting them ; he has inscribed his opinions and 
left the traces of his hand. Everywhere the philosophical and 
patriotic statesman and thinker will find that he has been be- 
fore him ; lighting the way ; sounding the abyss. His weighty 
language, his sagacious warnings, his great maxims of empire ; 
will be raised to view, and live to be deciphered, when the final 
catastrophe shall lift the granite foundation in fragments from 
its bed. 

‘In this connection I cannot but remark, to how extraordi- 
nary an extent had Mr. Webster, by his acts, words, thoughts, 
or the events of his life, associated himself forever in the me- 
mory of all of us with every historical incident, or at least with 
every historical epoch; with every policy, with every glory, 
with every great name and fundamental institution, and grand 
or beautiful image, which are peculiarly and properly American. 
Look backwards to the planting of Plymouth and Jamestown, 
to the various scenes of Colonial life in peace and war; to the 
opening, and march and close of the Revolutionary drama; to 
the age of the Constitution ; to WASHINGTON, and FRANKLIN, 
and ADAMs, and JEFFERSON; to the whole train of causes from 
the Reformation downwards, which prepared us to be Repub- 
licans ; to that other train of causes which led us to be Union- 
ists; look around on field, workshop and deck, and hear the 
music of labor rewarded, fed and protected; look on the bright 
sisterhood of the States, each singing as aseraph in her motion, 
yet blending in a common beam and swelling a common har- 
mony—and there is nothing which does not bring him by some 
tie to the memory of America. We seem to see his form and 
hear his deep, grave speech everywhere. By some felicity of 
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his personal life; by some wise, deep or beautiful word spoken 
or written ; by some service of his own, or some commemoration 
of the services of others, it has come to pass that “our granite 
hills, our inland seas, and prairies, and fresh, unbounded, mag- 
nificent wilderness ;”’ our encircling ocean; the rock of the 
Pilgrims; our new-born sister of the Pacific; our popular 
assemblies; our free schools; all our cherished doctrines of 
education, and of the influence of religion, and material policy 
and law, and the Constitution, give us back his name. What 
American landscape will you look on—what subject of American 
interest will you study—what source of hope or of anxiety, as 
an American, will you acknowledge, that it does not recall him ? 

‘JT shall not venture, in this rapid and general recollection 
of Mr. WEBSTER, to attempt to analyze that intellectual power 
which all admit to have been so extraordinary, or to compare 
or contrast it with the mental greatness of others—in variety or 
degree—of the living or the dead; or even to attempt to ap- 
preciate exactly, and in reference to canons of art, his single 
attribute of eloquence. Consider, however, the remarkable 
phenomenon of excellence in three unkindred, one might have 
thought, impracticable forms of public speech—that of the 
forum, with its double audience of bench and jury—of the halls 
of legislation—and of the most thronged and tumultuous assem- 
blies of the people.” 

This is Rufus Choate’s opinion of Mr. Webster. Is it over- 
done ? ; 

Webster was above the arts of the mere demagogue. He 
threw aside the mere claptraps of party; he hunted after 
principles; he appealed to the understandings of men; he 
based his well compacted logic and his earnest appeals, on 
sound, immutable truth. Indeed, he was too elevated for gene- 
ral popularity. His political associates were too much below 
him to love him. He preferred to instruct rather than to 
amuse the multitude; he sought truth more than huzzas, and 
preferred “being right to being President.” 

Happily his speeches are almost as eloquent on paper as 
from his lips. They will lose nothing by time. In all future 
ages they will not only furnish themes for school-boy declama- 
tion, but the profound maxims of truth and justice for patriots, 
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jurists and statesmen. It isa rich boon from Heaven that such 
powers for forty years were devoted to his country. The wreck 
of such an intellect by disease—the perishing of such powers— 
the fall of such a statesman—is one of the saddest tokens of 
man’s frailty, and one of the proudest of death’s triumphs. 


“ The first mourner to-day 
Is the nation whose watchman is taken away ; 
Wife, children and neighbors may mourn at his knell— 
He was ‘lover and friend’ to his country as well.” 


His countrymen had learned to lean upon him in hours of 
peril, and hence a wail for him has been heard from all parties 
and from every part of our land. Many have been disposed to 


say, 


“ Hadst thou but lived, though stripped of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land 
When fraud or danger were at hand. 
By thee, as by a beacon light, 
Our pilots had kept course aright. 
As some proud column, still elate, 
Thy strength had propped the tottering State. 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill.” 


This is not the time nor place for eulogy on the character of 
Webster. We set him forth as no model of Christian piety. 
Tried by the high claims of God’s law, he was, like all of us, an 
erring and sinful man. Moreover, we must express our fears 
that on the giddy height which he trod in the highest circles of 
social and political life, he was sometimes swept from the paths 
of moral rectitude by temptations of appetite and evil example. 
The city of Washington, to many is a Potter’s-field, in which 
politicians bury their moral virtues. We have no evidence to 
impeach Mr. Webster’s morality ; but in some respects he may 
have been no better than his cotemporaries. But truth will 
allow us to affirm here, that in the admiration of virtue he never 
wavered. His principles were drawn from the Bible. They 
were lofty, pure, immutable. His moral judgment was sound, 
elevated and evangelical. If you search the entire records of 
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his‘ eloquence where will you find an immoral maxim, a corrupt 
sentiment, or an impious expression? Where will you fail to 
find the highest reverence for truth, for duty and for God? 
His moral aims were upward. Like the oak of the forest, 
sometimes bent by the tempest, but its boughs still reaching 
towards the sky; like the mighty river, sometimes turned aside 
by jutting rocks or rising bluffs, yet forcing its way to the sea; 
like the eagle swept aside by the tornado, yet still rising with 
eye fixed on the sun; so the aims and endeavors of Daniel 
Webster, with all his imperfections, seem to have been towards 
truth, duty and eternal life. 

Webster united with the Orthodox Congregational Church, 
in Salisbury, N. H., at about twenty years of age. For 
nine years, he was a regular communicant and consistent 
member of the church of Portsmouth, N. H. In 1816, on his 
removal to Boston, he worshipped in Brattle street (Unitarian) 
Church, in winter, and in Rev. Dr. Codman’s (Orthodox) Church 
at Dorchester, in summer. His alliance with a Unitarian 
church, that body then embracing the wealth, literature and 
fashionable aristocracy of Boston, we regard as one great mis- 
take of his life. It promoted his popularity, but diluted his 
piety. It elevated his social position, but unsettled his reli- 
gious life; and it appears to be akind of retribution, that Theo- 
‘dore Parker, a semi-Unitarian, should invade his grave to 
gloat on the moral weaknesses which seem to have resulted from 
Webster’s want of fidelity to the principles of his fathers. 

When, at Dorchester, he first united with Dr. Codman’s 
church, he said to the pastor, “I am come to be one of 
your parishioners; not one of your fashionable ones, but 
you will find me in my seat both in the morning and in the 
afternoon.” He was as good as his word. At Washington he 
has recently worshipped in the Rev. Dr. Butler’s (Episcopal) 
Church, the pastor of which is alike eminent for evangelical 
«loctrine, fervent picty and ministerial fidelity. 

Webster always vindicated the truthfulness and Divine au- 
thority of the Bible. He read it through, it is said, once a 
year. He profoundly revered its truth, and admired its lite- 
rary treasures. While some half-educated literary fops sup- 
pose they display unusual originality by doubting and sneering 
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at God’s word, the great intellect of Daniel Webster found 
truth, interest and instruction on the sacred page. He studied 
the Bible daily. He studied it as a critic, a scholar, a phi- 
losopher. Like a lawyer, he collated facts and weighed testi- 
mony, and was about to write a work on its truthfulness when 
he fell by death. He found in the Bible a Calvinistic Theology. 
He attended various churches, but nothing ever shook his faith 
in the evangelical creed of the Church of his fathers. 

As to his personal interest in religion, we must rely on the 
testimony of others. The world, no more than the church, will 
allow that any human life is complete without the evidence of 
piety. Hence the eagerness with which testimony is sought 
that a great man has died in hope. That the Rev. Mr. Alden, 
an Orthodox clergyman, could make the following statement 
in presence of thousands at Webster’s grave, is a source of 
satisfaction to the great statesman’s friends, as well as to the 
friends of Christ: 

‘‘ Vividly impressed upon the memory of the speaker is the 
instruction once received as to the fitting way of presenting 
divine truth from the sacred desk. Would that its force might 
be felt by those who are called to minister in divine things. 
Mr. Webster said, ‘When I attend upon the preaching of the 
Gospel, I wish to have it made a personal matter, a personal 
matter, A PERSONAL MATTER.’ It is to present him as enforcing 
these divine lessons of wisdom and consolation, that we have 
recalled to your minds these precious recollections. 

* * * * * * * 

‘“‘T am bound to say, that in the course of my life I never 
met with an individual, in any profession or condition, who 
always spoke and always thought with such awful reverence of 
the power and presence of God. No irreverence, no lightness, 
even no too familiar allusion to God and His attributes ever 
escaped his lips. The very notion of a Supreme Being was, 


. with him, made up of awe and solemnity. It filled the whole 


of his great mind with the strongest emotions. 

‘“‘ And if these tender remembrances only cause our tears to 
flow more freely, it may not be improper for us to present the 
example of the father, when his great heart was rent by the 
loss of a daughter whom he most dearly loved. Those present 
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on that occasion well remember when the struggle of mortal 
agony was over, retiring from the presence of the dead, bowing 
together before the presence of God, and joining with the 
afflicted father as he poured forth his soul, pleading for grace 
and strength from on high. As upon the morning of his 
death we conversed upon the evident fact that for the last 
few weeks his mind had been engaged in preparation for an 
exchange of worlds, one who knew him well remarked, ‘ His 
whole life has been that preparation.’ The people of this 
rural neighborhood, among whom he spent the last twenty years 
of his life, among whom he died, and with whom he is to rest, 
have been accustomed to regard him with mingled veneration 
and love. Those who knew him best, can the most truly ap- 
preciate the lessons both from his lips and example teaching the 
sustaining power of the Gospel. 

*‘ His last words, ‘I sTILL LIVE,’ we may interpret in a 
higher sense than that in which they are usually regarded. He 
has taught us how to attain the life of faith and the life to come. 
And we need utter no apology. Indeed, we should be inex- 
cusable in letting the present opportunity pass without unveiling 
the inner sanctuary of the life of the foremost man of all this 
world; for his most intimate friends are well aware that he had 
it in mind to prepare a work upon ‘the internal evidences 
of Christianity, as a testimony of his heartfelt conviction of 
the ‘divine reality’ of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But find- 
ing himself rapidly approaching those august scenes of immor- 
tality into which he had so often looked, he dictated the most 
important part of his epitaph. And so long as ‘the rock shall 
guard his rest, and the ocean sound his dirge,’ the world shall 
read upon his monument, not only 


‘One of the few, the immortal names, 
Which were not born to die,” 


but also that Daniel Webster lived and died in the Christian , 
faith.” 

Who does not rejoice that this could be said—truly said, by 
his pastor? Taught to pray by a Puritan father and mother, 
Webster has prayed in his family; he has prayed by the dying 
bed of a friend in Washington ; he has prayed in his home circles 
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as death was striking down his kindred; and almost his last 
breath was a prayer that ‘God for Christ’s sake would forgive his 
sins.” LExtemporary prayer—heart-felt, pertinent, Puritan— 
bore to Heaven the lisping wants of his childhood and the ago- 
nized supplications of his dying hour. With the simple forms 
familiar to his infancy, a Puritan minister laid him in his final 
sepulchre. He revered the memory of the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
rock, and taxed his eloquence todo them honor. Of a Puritan 
parentage, (originally Scottish, though he was born in New Eng- 
land,) and Puritan faith—with Puritan prayers he besought 
Heaven’s mercy; with Puritan simplicity he gave his dying 
counsel to his friends and kindred, and requested that with Pu- 
ritan services he might be laid down to mingle with Puritan 
dust. May his soul have found mercy at the hands of his 
father’s God. 

He needs no marble for his monument. Men like Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero and Webster, become themselves the monuments by 
which dead empires are remembered. The old Ocean which 
frets the rock-bound coast of the State he served so long and so 
well, the Ocean, 


“ With its wild, profound, eternal bass,” 


will oft thunder his dirge in the ears of pilgrims to his 
sepulchre. 

His last words were, “J still live.”’ Yes, he still lives, an 
evidence, doubtless, that great men are morally weak, and have 
need “to watch and pray that they enter not into temptation.” 
He still lives in the deep, warm affections of the home circle 
whom he made so happy. He still lives in the records of his 
surpassing wisdom, in our courts of justice and halls of legisla- 
tion. He still lives in the gratitude of the great nation whose 
principles he vindicated and whose prosperity he advanced. 
He still lives in the hearts of down-trodden nations whose 
tyrants he rebuked. 

He will live in human memories as a monument of intellectual 
power, to excite the admiration and aspirations of his race. He 
will live as a perpetual rebuke of all demagogues, who prefer 
a temporary popularity, gained by flattering the people, to en- 
during honor grounded on real ability and honest patriotism. 
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He will live as a monition to statesmen to trust man less and God 
more. He willlive in all the might of his greatness, and all the 
eloquence of his lips, as a witness that the Christianity in which 
he believed is founded upon a rock. Who can detect a fallacy 
which for forty years escaped the scrutiny of Daniel Webster? 
Finally, he will live as a witness that no earthly greatness, 
nor earthly honor, can console the spirit in the dark valley. 

Daniel Webster, in dying, developed great fortitude, calm- 
ness, dignity and patience. He spoke, however, of the diffi- 
culty of the process of dying; when Dr. Jeffries repeated the 
verse, ‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staff, they comfort me.’’ Mr. Webster said, immediately, 
“The fact—the fact! -That is what I want! Thy rod—thy 
rod! Thy staff—thy staff!’ May his cry to God for help in 
the dark valley startle us so to live that at death we may hear 
a voice saying, “‘Fear not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for Iam thy God.” 

In his best days, we heard from Daniel Webster’s lips the 
following sentiment, which we commend, in closing, to our 
readers : 

“‘ A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like 
the Deity.. If we take to ourselves the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the utmost parts of the sea, duty performed, or 
duty violated, is still with us, for our happiness or our misery. 
If we say the darkness shall cover us, in the darkness as in the 
light, our obligations are yet with us. We cannot escape their 
power, nor fly from their presence. They are with us in this 
life, will be with us at its close; and, in that scene of incon- 
ceivable solemnity, which lies yet farther onward, we shall still 
find ourselves surrounded by the conciousness of duty, to pain 
us wherever it has been violated, and to console us, so far as 
God may have given us grace to perform it.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


1. The History of the Irish Settlers in North America, from the ear- 
liest period to the census of 1850. By Tuomas D’Arcy M‘Geze, 
Author of the “ Lives of the Irish Writers,” “ Art M‘Murrough,” 
“ Q’Connell and his Friends,” &. Second edition. Boston, 1852. 


2. The Catholic Chapter in the History of the United States. A Lee- 
ture delivered in Metropolitan Hall before the Catholic Institute, 
Mareh 8, 1852. By the Most Rev. Joun Huauess, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of New York. New York, 1852. 


3. Boston Pilot, and New York Freeman’s Journal for 1852. 


Which of Solomon’s counsels shall we adopt in reference to 
such orators as “‘the man of many denominations,” such edi- 
tors as those of the Boston Pilot, the New York Freeman’s 
Journal, and the Shepherd of the Valley, and such historians 
as Archbishop Hughes, and Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee? Already 
as wise in their own conceit as they well can be, to answer them 
after their own manner would be a work of supererogation. To 
do so, and be like wnto them, would be a calamity indeed! On 
the one hand, we think of Moses at Kadesh-Barnea; on the 
other, of the man of Uz; and above all, we think of Him who 
spake as never man spake; “never answering in the manner of 
his opponents, so as to be like unto them; never declining to 
repel their folly, so as to abase their self-conceit.”’ 

That our readers may appreciate the difficulty in the pre- 
mises, we will present a few of the characteristic paragraphs 
with which the pages of recent Roman Catholic writers have 
been filled, and the tone of which has at length become so offen- 
sive, that we can bear it no longer. “I will be tolerant of 
every thing else,’ said Mr. Coleridge, ‘but every other man’s 
intolerance.” The solitary feature in this new phase of Ro- 
manism that we admire, is its frankness. Followed up so 
closely and determinedly by the ablest men all over the country, 
Drs. Murray and Rice of one branch of the Presbyterian 
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Church, Dr. Beman of our own, Dr. Dowling of the Baptist, 
Dr. Peck of the Methodist, and Drs. Berg and Schmucker 
of the Reformed Dutch and Lutheran Churehes, that conceal- 
ment or equivocation is no longer possible even by Jesuits them- 
selves, they have at length resolved to make a merit of necessity, 
and pass for just what they are. The doctrine of “reserve,” 
with a people so positive in their institutions as the Americans, 
may now be considered as well nigh obsolete. The Janus-faced 
policy of, for or against, just as circumstances may require, 
(jura, perjura, ne prodere fidem,) does not work well in con- 
nection with the steam press and the electric telegraph. Pope 
Pius IX. having discovered the endeavor to engraft liberal 
opinions on the Romanism of Europe to be a most profound 
mistake, Archbishop Hughes has arrived at the same conclu- 
sion in reference to the Romanism of America. Tired of 
standing on the defensive, he and all his followers now prefer 
an aggressive position; the plough having been thrown out of 
one furrow, they think it wisdom to try another. 

For the benefit of our readers who have not observed the re- 
cent phases of the infallible Church, we will take the liberty of 
‘¢ defining her position,” and now propound, on the basis of the 
publications named at the head of our article, the following as 
the AMERICAN Roman CaTHOLIc CREED. 


ArTICLE I. There shall be no freedom of conscience in matters 
of religion. 


“If the Catholics ever gain, as they will do, though at a 
distant day, an immense numerical majority, religious freedom 
in this country is at an end. So say our enemies; so we be- 
lieve.” Shepherd of the Valley. 

“Freedom of conscience means simply freedom to worship 
God according to the law which God himself has established, 
without any let or hinderance from the state, or any human 
power whatever.” Brownson’s Review, p. 443, Oct. 1852. 


The Church, of course, is to determine what that law is, and 
the carbonaria fides is to be the only one we shall be permitted 
to exercise. 
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Articte II. These United States belong to the Catholie Church 
by right of discovery. 


“‘ Catholics should control and sway the destinies of the far 
west. * * * The church has a right to claim the immense 
valley of the Mississippi, of which the Jesuit missionaries were 
the first explorers; the lands that bank the Ohio, and the Illi- 
nois, and those adjoining the great lakes.”” Boston Pilot, June, 
1852. 


ArTIcLE III. Catholic Institutions are the procuring cause 
of the prosperity of the United States. 


“God blesses this noble country of ours, as he blessed of old 
the house of Obed-Edom, because that the ark of the Lord 
returning from its captivity and the place of its neglect, has 
found within her borders a way-side harbor, and an untroubled 
protection.” Hreeman’s Journal, Aug. 8, 1848. 


“So far from the Catholics being new comers, who enter the 
field at the eleventh hour, they have been here from the earliest 
dawn of the morning. They have shared in your sufferings, 
taken part in your labor, contributed to the common glory and 
prosperity of your country and theirs, and neither the first 
page, nor the last page, nor the middle page of your history, 
would have been where, and what it is without them.” Catholic 
Chapter in the history of the United States. 


“The Catholic Church having already given us every insti- 
tution here that is free, to the same religion must we look for 
all our security in the future.” Dr. Brownson, Boston Pilot, 
June 26, 1852. 


Article IV. Catholic Institutions are the true foundations of 
our national prosperity. 


“The foundations of our country’s prosperity are indeed, we 
are persuaded, being laid. As is always the case with an edi- 
fice of vast dimensions, and especially when the ground is not 
firm, the work commences slowly. For a time the labor that is 
expended seems lost in the uncertain earth, but presently it will 
emerge. What has been done will appear above ground, and 
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the work will henceforward go on more joyously, and faster. 
But what are these foundations of our future national pros- 
perity, which we speak of as just now beginning to appear? 
They are Catholic Institutions of all kinds, so being that they 
are truly and purely Catholic. Every Catholic Church, every 
Catholic school, every convent, every Catholic asylum, is a 
foundation stone of this precious building of our country’s 
greatness.” Freeman’s Journal. 


“In this age, and in this country, the call on Catholics is to 
spread the external frame-work of the church, to dot all the 
villages of the land with churches, and to supply them with 
priests, to multiply these in all our cities. * * * Our part 
as laymen is to co-operate with our pastors in all that they pro- 
pose for the accomplishment of this great work, and not to grow 
weary, or to think it too hard that the call for contributions for 
church buildings, and for the other purposes of religion are con- 
tinually heavy upon us.” Jb. 


“Catholic principles are the foundation of American Insti- 
tutions.” Bishop Connor, 1851. 


ARTICLE V. Catholic Institutions are our only sure Palladium. 


“Ttis only by the Catholic Church, it (that is, the maintenance 
of liberty,) can be accomplished. As a patriot, as well as a 
Christian, he (Dr. Brownson) would say, let the Catholic Church 
prevail.” Boston Pilot. 


“God blesses this country, but if this benediction is to be 
perpetuated, it must be by the effecting a great change in the 
political character of the country. The best friends of the 
republic have the gloomiest misgivings as to its continuance. * 
* * And what then is the remedy? If we are to have any 
future, and if our country is not to sink among her accumulated 
corruptions, it is Catholic faith, Catholic life, Catholic self-mas- 
tery that is to save it.” Freeman’s Journal. 


ARTICLE VI. The United States is not more a Protestant than 
a Catholic Country. 


“Tt is equally out of place, and altogether untrue, to assert 
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or assume that this is a Catholic country or a Protestant coun- 
try. * * * [have reviewed the validity of the imaginary 
claims on which it is assumed that this is a Protestant country, 
and as yet I confess I have not discovered the first fact or do- 
cument which could warrant any man, possessed of an ordinary 
amount of true information, to assume that this is a Protestant 
more than a Catholic country. Catholie Chapter. 


ARTICLE VII. Protestantism is incompatible with liberty. 


“The object of his (Dr. Brownson’s) lecture was to show, 
that Protestantism was opposed to intellectual, religious, and 
civil liberty.” * * * “Tt has no legal possession of the Bible; 
it has erected no standard by which right and wrong, truth 
and error may be determined.” * * * “Tt is inconsistent with 
religious freedom, because it always subjects religion to the 
civil power, and that is despotism.” * * * “Protestants have 
not established liberty here in these United States. They only 
brought some portions of it here, and have not destroyed it!” 
Boston Pilot. 


Just after collating and completing the foregoing creed at the 
expense of no little time and trouble, we found one made exactly 
to our hand by a Roman Catholic Lecturer recently at Pitts- 
burgh. 1. “Catholicism has had the greater share in forming 
the civil institutions of the United States.” 2. “The institu- 
tions of the United States, glorious as they are considered to 
be, are substantially the work of Roman Catholic hands.” 3. 
“In Catholicism is found the origin and type of the great vivi- 
fying principle of the noblest portion of our institutions.” 4. 
‘“ All the principles which have ever been considered the cardi- 
nal points of our constitution, came down from popish times.” 
4, “The independence of the judiciary, trial by jury, and the 
sacredness of personal liberty, are truly popish in their origin.”’ 
6. “Every important principle of liberty is derived from the 
papacy.” This out-Brownsons Brownson himself! 

If, however, it be objected by our readers that Dr. Brown- 
son is not good authority in settling articles of faith, that his 
periodic and pyrotechnic changes of opinion are matters of 
amusement, rather than those of serious ratiocination, we are 
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obliged to suggest to them, in the words of the Catholic editor, 
that “‘Our countrymen do not know whom they have in the 
midst of them, and it may be they will not know, until Brown- 
son shall have gone to his rest. In Europe it is not so. He 
was, and is, well known to such men as Jeffrey, Carlyle, 
Brougham, Montalembert, and many other celebrities whom 
we might name. Long ago he was called by Cousin, and by 
other European philosophers, the greatest metaphysician in the 
new world.”* The opinions of a mind more profound and 
acute than that of Jonathan Edwards certainly deserve our 
most candid consideration. 

The single difficulty in the way of modern American Roman- 
ism, is the utter want of evidence. As yet every separate arti- 
ele of it is baseless as the fabric of a vision. Those stub- 
born things that men call facts, constitute a sort of Thermopyle 
in public opinion, through which Romanism is not to pass 
without a deadly conflict. {The cpse dixit of Dr. Brownson, 
albeit the greatest metaphysician of the new world, is but a 
slender foundation to substitute for the national annals. 
Hughes, the Bishop, we know: Hughes, the Archbishop, we 
also know: but who is Hughes the Histortan? If he claims 
the right to entertain his own opinion as to who and what were 
our Albani Patres atque alte menia Rome, we have no objec- 
tion. We yield the same right to Dr. Johnson to say, that 
“‘the Americans are a race of convicts, who ought to be thank- 
ful for any thing we allow them, short of hanging;” or to the 
equally well informed reviewer, when he affirms, that “our 
Adam and Eve emigrated from Newgate!” That is their own 
individual opinion. But when Bishop Connor asserts as 
an historical fact, that “Catholic principles are the founda- 
tion of American institutions; when Archbishop Hughes 
refers to a Catholic chapter in the history of the United 
States, with a view to the destruction of our public schools, 
we arraign them in the name of the nation, and of the 
nation’s history, and ask them for their proof. Destroy the 
integrity of our annals, and we have no legacy to bequeath to 
posterity that is worthy of their acceptance. ‘The libels of 


* Boston Pilot. 
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the present day,” said Mr. Burke to the Duke of Bedford, “are 
just of the same stuff as the libels of the past. But they de- 
rive an importance from the rank of the persons from whom 
they come, and the gravity of the place where they are uttered. 
In some way or other they ought to be noticed.” We think 
and reason thus in reference to the calumnies with which our 
Protestant forefathers have recently been assailed by the Catho- 
lic press generally. We must not tire in defending truth, so 
long as others do not tire in attacking it. We must at least be 
as faithful to the truth, as our opponents are to error. The 
Catholic chapter in the history of the United States can only 
be written with any credit to that denomination by ignoring the 
Protestant chapter in the history of the world! 

By way, then, of drawing the line still more clearly in this 
discussion, we are nowprepared to state and to defend the fol- 
lowing, as ARTICLES OF THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT FAITH. 


ArticLte I. The 4th of July, 1776, was immediately and 
vitally connected with the 19th of April, 1529. 


It was only part of the truth when the elder Adams said, that 
“the Revolution was twenty years old when the war began,” for 
the principles of that glorious contest were older still. Then indeed 
at their flood tide, and bursting every opposing barrier, one would 
scarcely think of tracing the fountain of this tremendous stream 
to the city of Spires in Germany over two centuries before ; but 
it waseven so. From the time that a German Council went so 
far as to pass an act of toleration on behalf of Luther and his 
companions, in favor of their liberty of thought and action in 
their praiseworthy endeavors to reform the notorious corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome, it was easy to see that the world 
stood ‘on the threshold of some wonderful dispensation.” For 
a moment, however, the progress of events was stayed. The 
subtle policy of Rome secures a repeal of the obnoxiovs act, 
and to prevent all future attempts at reformation, they endeavor 
to substitute one precisely the reverse. Let the American citi- 
zen read this act of the Diet of Spires, providing that “there 
shall be no innovation in the established religion; no permis- 
sion to abstain from the celebration of the mass, or other cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic worship; no public preaching 
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against the doctrine and practice of the church ; no publication 
through the medium of the press in any way opposing the popish 
faith.’ Let him then read in contrast, the first amendment to 
the Federal Constitution ; “‘ Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press ; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances.” Let him next ask his 
heart, how it responds to the Elector of Saxony, the Marquis 
of Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of Lunen- 
burg, six princes of the empire and fourteen representatives of 
imperial cities, when they entered their solemn PROTEST against 
this violation of the sacred rights of truth and conscience 
and humanity, from whom the honored name of PRorest- 
ANT took its origin; and we have no fear what answer he will 
return as to the principles on which our government was origi- 
nally founded, or what is still its character at the present time. 


Article II. The real occasion for the establishment of those 
Colonies in the New World which now constitute the United 
States, was the papal and prelatie despotism of Europe. 


“Nothing came from Europe but a free people. * * * 
Like Moses they had escaped from Egyptian bondage to the 
wilderness, that God might tliere give them the pattern of the 
tabernacle. Like the favored evangelist, the exiles in their 
western Patmos, listened to the angel that dictated the new 
gospel of freedom. Overwhelmed in Europe, popular liberty, 
like the fabled fountain of the sacred Arcthusa, gushed forth 
profusely in remoter fields.” Baneroft’s History, ii., p. 452. 


“The policy of Europe has very little to boast of, either in 
the original establishment, or so far as it concerns their internal 
government, in the subsequent prosperity of the Colonies of 
America.” Adam Smith, iv., sec. 7. 


“Whether Britain would have had any Colonies in America, 
if religion had not been the grand inducement, is doubtful.” 
Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts. 


“The Puritans restrained in England, shipped themselves off 
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for America, and laid there the foundations of a government 
which possessed all the liberty, both civil and religious, of which 
they found themselves deprived in their native country.” 
Hume, ch. 52. 


“‘The precious spark of liberty had been kindled, and was 
preserved by the Puritans alone, and it is to this sect that the 
English owe the whole freedom of their Constitution.” Hume. 


Here too might come in as appropriate testimony the pathetic 
lamentation of Milton : 


“What number of faithful and freeborn Englishmen, and 
good Christians, have been constrained to forsake their dearest 
home, their friends and their kindred, whom nothing but the 
wide ocean, and the savage deserts of America, could hide and 
shelter from the fury of the bishops. 0 sir, if we could but see 
the shape of our dear mother, England, as poets are wont to 
give a personal form to what they please, how would she ap- 
pear, think ye, but in a mourning weed, with ashes upon her 
head, and tears abundantly flowing from her eyes, to behold so 
many of her children exposed at once, and thrust from things 
of dearest necessity, because their conscience could not assent 
to things which the bishops thought indifferent? What more 
binding than conscience? What more free than indifference? 
Cruel then must that indifference needs be, that shall violate the 
strict necessity of conscience; merciless and inhuman that free 
choice and liberty that shall break asunder the bonds of reli- 
gion. 


“Let the astrologer be dismayed at the portentous blaze of 
comets and impressions in the air, as foretelling troubles and 
changes to States: I shall believe that there cannot be a more 
ill-boding sight to a nation (God turn the omen from us) than 
when the inhabitants, to avoid insufferable grievances at home, 
are enforced by heaps to forsake their native country.” Of 
Reformation in England, Vol. i., p. 37-8. 


‘Tt was a most propitious circumstance that all the first set- 
tlers of the United States should have come from Protestant 
countries.” Albert Gallatin, Hist. Oration, N. Y. 1848. 
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“‘ Had New England been colonized immediately on the dis- 
covery of the American continent, the old English institutions 
would have been planted under the powerful influence of the 
Roman Catholic religion; had the settlement been made under 
Elizabeth, it would have been before the activity of the popular 
mind in religion had conducted to a corresponding activity of 
mind in politics. The Pilgrims were English Protestants. 
They were exiles for religion.” Bancroft. 


The general tenor of Bancroft’s History, and indeed of 
every truthful history, is and must be to the effect, that the 
American Revolution of 1776, was only a continuation of the 
English Revolution of the seventeenth century, as that itself was 
only the continuation of the Revolution in the sixteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries by the king and commons against feudalism 
and the Church. Dr. Brownson complains bitterly against this 
tracing of our liberties to Protestantism rather than Romanism, 
but there is no other source to which he can go. The Protest- 
ant chapter in the annals of the world has already been written, 
and become a part of the world’s history, which it is now too 
late by an hundred years to recall. To the persecutions of the 
Duke of Alva, to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to the 
oppression of the Bloody Mary and the infamous Archbishop 
Laud, to the martyrdom of one hundred thousand Protestants 
in Ireland, in 1641, to numerous other papal enormities on the 
continent of a similar kind, during which it has been computed 
that nearly fifty millions of Protestants, in one way or another, 
perished; to these persecutions, by that religion which has so 
recently been discovered to be “the friend of intellectual, civil 
and religious liberty,” we owe it that the inhospitable shores of 
America came to be settled by the followers and companions of 
Olden Barneveld and Grotius in Holland; of Du Plessis and 
Coligny in France; of Hampden and Milton in England; and, 
above all, of the illustrious John Calvin. 

“We boast of our common schools. Calvin was the father 
of popular education and the inventor of the system of free 
schools. 

“ Again, we are proud of the free States that fringe the 
Atlantic. The pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists ; the best 
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-settlers of South Carolina came from the Calvinists of France; 


William Penn was the disciple of the Huguenots; the ships 
from Holland that first brought colonies to Manhattan, were 
filled with Calvinists. He that will not honor the memory and 
respect the influence of Calvin, knows but little of the origin of 
American liberty.” Bancroft. 


ARTICLE III. We owe our Liberties as a Nation to Pro- 
testant men. 


The Thirteen Colonies who revolted from Great Britain, are 
the true foundation of our nationality.. Whoever were the 
men who composed these colonies, to them, under God, do 
we owe the auspicious and sublime results of American inde- 
pendence; and while a single drop of their blood flows in the 
veins of their descendants, it is utterly idle to set up any rival 
claim. As well might Bishop Hughes attempt to prove to the 
Jew that the sons of Jacob were not the progenitors of the tribes 
of Israel, as to show to the American people that they are not 
descended from the “Old Thirteen,” and that their original 
institutions were Roman Catholic. It is a question of evidence 
simply. And instead of confining ourselves to the ‘“ mother” 
colonies of the thirteen, we will take a bird’s eye view of the 
whole of these colonies, in the order in which their names are 
signed to the Articles of Confederation. In due time we hope 
to see this subject thoroughly handled in the pages of this Re- 
view, especially in reference to the colonies of the middle states. 
We agree with Cheever, that “the history of the Puritans in 
Great Britain, the history of the Puritans in America,” (and we 
would add, the history of the HuauEnors,) “constitute the 
grandest subjects in the world for genius and piety. All things 
done as yet are mere materials collected, and shafts of light here 
and there poureddown. * * The veil of prejudice is yet to 
be removed away, and the work of Divine Providence and Grace 
is to be revealed, as a glorious landscape amidst clear shining 
after rain.” Preface to Journal of the Pilgrims. 


1. New Hampsuire. Most of the settlers of this colony 
came directly from England, during the reign of Charles I, fly- 
ing from the persecutions of Archbishop Laud; others were 
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from Plymouth colony; all of them Protestants to the core. 
‘‘The sun,” said they, “‘shines as pleasantly in America as in 
England, and the sun of righteousness much more clearly. Let 
us remove whither the providence of God calls, and make that 
our country which will afford us what is dearer than property or 
life; the liberty of worshipping God in the way which appears 
to be most conducive to our eternal welfare.” It is sufficient 
to allude to the character of Charles and his promise at the 
time of his marriage in reference to the Catholics; to that of 
Laud and to the acts of the Star-Chamber. We cannot read 
these enormities, even at the present day, without a burning 
brow, a throbbing heart, and a clenching hand; without re- 
membering the time when, “to quench the fires of persecution 
forever, CALVINISM resisted with fire and blood, and shouldering 
the musket, proved, as a foot-soldier, that upon the field of 
battle the invention of gunpowder had leveled the plebeian and 
the knight.” Bancroft, iii. p. 461. The sneer of intolerance 
against the original settlers of New Hampshire, comes with an 
ill grace from a Roman Catholic prelate who has even yet to 
learn that freedom of conscience is not a derived, but an origi- 
nal right; the immediate gift of God. Knowing as we do, the 
history of the ancestors of the men of New Hampshire, we do 
not wonder at the fact that has been brought out so conspi- 
cuously in the recent Presidential canvass, as it had been before 
in “the Catholic Chapter in the history of the United States,” 
that New Hampshire clings to her old, unaltered charter, in 
which is a clause disabling Roman Catholics, on account of their 
religion, from holding office in the state. 

The wisdom or the policy of this exception are not now in 
controversy; we simply suggest from this remarkable fact, 
three reflections. 1. How deep must have been the wrongs, the 
remembrance of which not even the lapse of two centuries can 
efface? 2. Though not always safe to judge of the fathers by 
the children, will we err ¢f we should do so here? 3. This dis- 
qualification has not prevented the men of New Hampshire from 
giving a President to the United States. 


2. Massacnusetts. “There she stands.” But we will not 
insult the piety or the patriotism of our readers by pretending 
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to inquire who were the “Pilgrim fathers,” or what was the 
religion of the crew of the May Flower? Listen to the 
parting and prophetic charge of Robinson, declaring that “ The 
Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word;”’ 
learn from their own historian, as their reason for leaving Eu- 
rope, “the great hope and inward zeal they had of laying some 
good foundation, or at least to make some way thereunto, for 
the propagating and advancing the gospel of the kingdom of 
Christ in these remote parts of the world: Yea, though they 
should be but as stepping-stones unto others for performing of 
so great a work ;”’ look into the cabin of the May Flower, on 
the voyage which, with prayer and fasting, they had under- 
taken “for the glory of God and the advancement of Christian 
faith,’ as they “do, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of 
God, and of one another, covenant, and combine themselves to- 
gether, into a civil body politic,” (the first written constitution 
of the kind ever given,) and you will be prepared to say, with 
the greatest of their descendants, whose sun has but just gone 
down, all too soon for his country’s glory, ‘Who would wish 
that his country’s existence had otherwise begun? Who would 
desire the power of going back to the ages of fable? Who 
would wish for an origin obscured in the darkness of antiquity ? 
Who would wish for other emblazoning of his country’s heraldry, 
or other ornaments of his genealogy, than to be able to say 
that her first existence was with intelligence; her first breath 
the inspirations of liberty ; her first principle the truth of divine 
religion!” He has left us in no doubt of his opinion what that 
religion was; “To THE BIBLE DO WE MAINLY OWE OUR Na- 
TIONAL LIBERTIES.” 

Even M‘Gee, with whom a Catholic and an Irishman are 
convertible terms, (like prelatist and papist among the Puri- 
tans,) can only say of the Catholics of Massachusetts, that “at 
the period of the Revolution there were several Catholic fami- 
lies in Boston, after which they rapidly increased.” Trish Set- 
tlers, p. 34. This agrees also with the admission of Bishop 
Hughes: “ At that period (1776) the Catholics in this country 
were probably forty thousand, out of three millions.” Catholic 
‘Chapter, p. 8. And this again with the ordinary calculation 
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of Protestants, that in 1775 there were but twenty-six Catholic 
priests, and fifty-two congregations, in the colonies : 


Velut cymba in Oceano. 


Whether the Bishop counts the Jesuit missionaries instigating 
the Indians to destroy the colonies, among the Catholics who 
laid the foundation of our national existence, we are not in- 
formed. 


‘3. Ruopr Isianp was the offspring of Massachusetts; and 
when PROVIDENCE was founded by Roger WILLIAMS, it was by 
one who believed that “the doctrine of persecution for cause 
of conscience is most evidently and lamentably contrary to the 
doctrine of Christ Jesus.” ‘TI desired,” said he, “it might be 
for a shelter for persons distressed for conscience.” ‘‘ He was 
the first person in modern Christendom to assert, in its pleni- 
tude, the doctrines of the liberty of conscience, the equality of 
opinions before the law, and in his defence he was the harbin- 
ger of Milton, the precursor and the superior of Jeremy Tay- 
lor.” Bancroft, i. p. 875. There was nothing then like Ro- 
manism in this colony; that Romanism of which Gregory XVI, 
in 1832, gave us such a worthy specimen in his Encyclical let- 
ter, which his successor has since sanctioned. ‘From that 
polluted fountain of indifference flows that absurd and errone- 
ous doctrine, or rather raving, in favor and in defence of 
‘liberty of conscience,’ for which most pestilential error the 
course is opened by that entire and wild liberty of opinion 
which is everywhere attempting the overthrow of religious and 
civil institutions, and which the unblushing impudence of some 
has held forth as an advantage of religion.” 

Having thus placed the words of Gregory ¢n contrast with 
those of Roger Williams, let us lay both beside a sentence 
from Butler’s Book of the Catholic Church. “It is most 
true that Roman Catholics believe the doctrines of their church 
to be unchangeable, and that it is a tenet of their creed that 
what their faith ever has been, such it was from the beginning, 
such it is now, and such it ever will be.”” What is the unavoid- 
able inference but this, that American Romanism is identical 
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with European Romanism? Celum non animum mutant qui 
trans mare currunt. 


4, Connecticut. The settlers of this colony were a body of 
Puritans, who, like all the rest, were of the school of Calvin. 
After spending a day in fasting and prayer, they laid the foun- 
dation of their government at New Haven, by simply covenant- 
ing “that all of them would be ordered by the rules which the 
Scriptures hold forth to them.” They afterwards decided that 
church members only should be free burgesses, thus giving oc- 
casion to the remark of Bancroft, “that New Haven made the 
Bible its statute book and the elect its freemen ;” and to no little 
ridicule on the part of our Roman Catholic historians, who here 
find a specimen of Protestant fanaticism, than which they think 
none can be more to their purpose in arguing against “ that most 
potential error” of “liberty of conscience” and “the Bible only 
as the rule of faith.” But ridicule is not argument, and we 
think it will puzzle the most skilful in dialectics among them to 
turn the position of Dr. Bacon on this subject. ‘They knew 
that as soon as they should have built their houses and got their 
lands under cultivation; as soon as they should have got 
enough of what was taxable and titheable to excite covetous- 
ness, the king would be sending over his needy profligates to 
govern them, and the Archbishop his surpliced commissioners 
to gather the tithes into his storehouse. Knowing this they 
were resolved to leave no door open for such an invasion. They 
came hither to establish a free Christian commonwealth, and 
to secure that end they determined that in their commonwealth 
none should have any civil power who either would not or could 
not enter at the door of church fellowship. They held them- 
selves bound, they said, to establish such civil order as might 
best conduce to the securing the purity and peace of the ordi- 
nances for themselves and their posterity. When they intro- 
duced the principle, it was not for the sake of bestowing honors 
or privileges upon piety, but for the sake of guarding their 
liberty and securing the end for which they had made them- 
selves exiles. If you call their adoption of this principle fana- 
ticism, it is to be remembered that the same fanaticism runs 
through the history of England. How long has any man in 
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England been permitted to hold any office under the crown 
without being a communicant of the church of England? Call it 
fanaticism if you will. To that fanaticism which threw off the 
laws of England, and made these colonies united common- 
wealths, we are indebted for our existence as a distinct and in- 
dependent nation.” Historical Discourses, p. 27. 


Thus much of New EnGLanD, of whose Protestantism there 
is not the slightest shadow of doubt, and whose intolerance, so 
far as she had any, was only her portion of the spirit of the 
time, while her noble principles worthy of all times, were her 
own. 


‘“‘T may mention a fact, which should not be forgotten, that 
of all the soldiers, regulars and militia, which served in the war 
of independence, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island, these four little states, which as you 
look upon the map of the United States, you can cover with 
your hand, these states furnished more than one half of all the 
men that achieved our independence. It appears from official 
and statistical records, that during the war, in the regular ser- 
vice and in the militia service, from three hundred and seven- 
teen to three hundred and twenty thousand were employed in 
our armies. Of these New England alone furnished more than 
half.” Webster’s Works, ii. p. 503. 


5. New York. “The Dutch discoverers and settlers of 
New Netherlands,” says the late Chancellor Kent, “ were 
grave, temperate, firm, persevering men, who brought with them 
the industry, the economy, the simplicity, the integrity and the 
bravery of their Belgic sires, and with these virtues they also 
imported the lights of the Roman civil law,” well adding as the 
climax, “and the purity of the Protestant faith!” Hist. Soc. 
Oration, p. T. 


Taught by their bitter experience the worth of that religious 
liberty they had so dearly purchased in Holland, the colony, 
like the mother country, became the asylum of the fugitive 
Protestants from almost every land. England, Scotland, 
France, Italy and Germany especially, sought refuge on Long 
Island and on the banks of the Hudson, from the oppression at 
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which they had learned to shudder. To Holland belongs at 
once the double honor of giving to Great Britain the blessings 
of religious toleration, with a Prince of the house of Orange, 
and of exhibiting one of the brightest examples of toleration in 
America. 


“The emigrants from Holland were themselves of the most 
various lineage; for Holland had long been the gathering place 
of the unfortunate. Could we trace the descent of the emi- 
grants from the Low Countries to New Netherlands, we should 
be carried not only to the banks of the Rhine and the borders 
of the German sea, but to the Protestants who escaped from 
France after the massacre of Bartholomew’s eve; and to those 
earlier inquirers who were swayed by the voice of Huss in 
the heart of Bohemia. New York was always a city of the 
world. Its settlers were relics of the first fruits of the Refor- 
mation, chosen from the Belgic provinces and England, from 


_ France and Bohemia, from Germany and Switzerland, from 


Piedmont and the Italian Alps.” Baneroft, ii. p. 301. 


‘Was there no asylum for the pious Waldenses? The city 
of Amsterdam offered a free passage to America, and welcome 
reception was prepared in New Netherlands for the few who 
were willing to emigrate. The persecuted of every creed and 
of every clime were invited to the colony. When the Protest- 
ant churches in Rochelle were razed, the Calvinists of that city 
were gladly admitted; and the French Protestants came in 
such numbers that the public documents were sometimes issued 
in French as well as in Dutch and English.” Bancroft, ii. 
p. 802. 


Never yet has France recovered from the expatriation of 
these noble Protestants, and never at any previous period did 
she miss them so much as within the last three years. They 
were the salt of the government, the light of her religion, and 
her very heart’s blood was shed when she shed that of their 
brethren. Dearly too, has it been expiated in the retribu- 
tive providence of God. Victim for victim, man for man, from 
the king on his throne to the meanest citizen of the nation, on 
each and all, the headman’s axe and the bloody guillotine have 
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done their work. The voice of their brethren’s blood has not 
cried out against them from the ground in vain. 


“‘ We have no cause to blush for any part of our original de- 
scent, and least of all for our Dutch ancestry. The colony of 
New Amsterdam was founded by Holland, at a time when that 
nation had just sprung into political existence, after a long, 
bloody and most glorious struggle against civil and religious 
tyranny, during which all the energies of patriotism, courage 
and talents had been suddenly and splendidly developed.” 
Verplanck’s Hist. Dis. p. 60. 


6. New Jersey. The first European inhabitants of New 
Jersey were Hollanders from New Amsterdam. A company of 
English Puritans left the eastern end of Long Island in 1664, 
and settled at Elizabethtown. Newark was founded in 1667 
or 1668, by a colony of about thirty families, chiefly from Bran- 
don, in Connecticut. Woodbridge, Middletown and Shrewsbury 
were founded about the same time, by settlers from Long Island 
and Connecticut. Freehold, the scene of Rev. William Ten- 
nent’s labors, was settled in 1685, by “the agency of some 
Scotch people,” especially of Walter Ker, of whom Tennent ob- 
serves, ‘The devil and his instruments lost their aim in send- 
ing him from home, where it is unlikely he could ever have 
been so serviceable to Christ’s kingdom as he has been here.” 
Baird’s Religion in America, p. 74. 


‘“‘ This is the era,” says Mr. Bancroft, “at which East New 
Jersey, till now chiefly colonized by New England, became the 
asylum of Scottish Presbyterians.” “Is it strange,” he asks, 
“that many Scottish Presbyterians of virtue, education and 
courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious en- 
thusiasm, came to East New Jersey in such numbers as to give 
to the rising commonwealth a character which a century and a 
half has not effaced?” Bancroft, ii. p. 412. 


Such was the character of East Jersey. ‘‘ The middle parts 
were gradually occupied by Dutch and New England settlers 
in their progress westward ; and also by a considerable number 
of Scotch and Irish emigrants; all Protestants and most of 
them Presbyterians.” Baird’s Religion in America, p. 66. 
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West Jersey, as is well known, was settled by great numbers 
of English Quakers. 


‘“‘Thus the mixed character of New Jersey springs from the 
different sources of its people. Puritans, Covenanters and Qua- 
kers met on her soil, and their faith, institutions and prefer- 
ences, having life in the common mind, survive the Stuarts.” 
Bancroft, ii. p. 413. 


In this mixture, however, it will be remembered there was no 
Roman Catholic element. Their houses of worship were not 
built by the descendants of original settlers of the State. These 
“foundations of our country’s prosperity,” at least, are of more 
recent origin. Whatever are the civil or religious rights of that 
State at present, its citizens do not feel very largely indebted 
for them to Romanists. Indeed it has only been within a few 
years past that this State has given the Roman Catholic citi- 
zens equal rights. 


7. PENNSYLVANIA. For the first half century this colony 
was comprised within the three counties of Philadelphia, Bucks 
and Chester. When, on this very day on which we write, one 
hundred and seventy years ago, November 8th 1682, Wil- 
liam Penn the Quaker, landed from the boat of the good 
ship ‘“‘ Welcome,” on the shore of the Delaware, and found Co- 
aquannock where Philadelphia is now, he came as a zealous 
Protestant, and brought with him and here established, the re- 
ligious liberty he could not enjoy at home. But this portion of 
colonial history is too familiar to need more than the simplest 
reference. Beside the Quakers, Philadelphia County was set- 
tled by Germans. ‘Those who originally arrived, came for 
conscience’ sake to this land, and were a very religious commu- 
nity. They were usually called Palatines, because they came 
from a Palatinate, called Cresheim and Crefelt.” Watson’s An- 
nals, ii. p. 19. 


Bucks county was settled by the Quakers, the Dutch, and 
best of all, by those who founded the far famed “ Log-College.” 


“‘ The first settlers of Chester county were generally of the 
Society of Friends. The Welsh settled along the Great Val- 
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ley. The Irish Presbyterians settled in the south-west, and the 
English intermixed generally throughout the whole country. 
Watson's Annals, ii. p. 81. 


It was the Pennsylvania colony into which came the largest 
emigration of Scotch and Irish Protestants. ‘ About the com- 
mencement of last century they began to arrive in large num- 
bers. It is said that nearly six thousand Irish arrived in 1729, 
and that up to the middle of the century as many as twelve 
thousand came over every year. Speaking of that period, 
Proud, in his history of Pennsylvania, says: ‘ They have flowed 
in of late years from the North of Ireland in very large num- 
bers.” They settled in the eastern and middle parts of the state. 
Cumberland county was filled with them.” Batrd’s Religion in 
America, p. T4. 


It is true that M‘Gee complains bitterly of the inaccuracy of 
certain New Hampshire orators and others in inventing a mixed 
race whom they call ‘Scotch-Irish ;” but the descendants of 
the Tennents, the Blairs, the Allisons, the Calhouns, all Penn- 
sylvania Presbyterians, have much greater reason to complain of 
his inaccuracy. Alas! the “Scotch-Irish” are sadly in his way, 
as they have ever been in the way of his sect from the begin- 
ning, and probably will be usque ad finem. We commend to 
the attention of Mr. M‘Gee the following: ‘These immigrants 
were almost entirely from the North of Ireland, and called 
‘Scotch-Irish,’ from their being the descendants of Scotch 
Presbyterians, who had fled to Ireland during the religious per- 
secutions which prevailed in their own country. They came 
over to this country in great numbers; thus it is stated by 
Holmes that near six thousand Irish came to Pennsylvania in 
1729; and before the middle of the century near twelve thous- 
and arrived annually for several years; it continued on down 
to the Revolutionary war, and almost all these were Presbyte- 
rians, for the flood of the Catholic Irish to this country did not 
commence until a comparatively recent period.” Origin and 
History of New London, Chester County, Pa. by the Rev. Ro- 
bert P. Dubois, 1845. 


8. DELAWARE. Founded by Gustavus Adolphus, the great 
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champion of Protestant rights, as New Sweden, avowedly for 
the purpose of affording a refuge for the persecuted Protest- 
ants of every nation, those of his subjects who first settled there 
entered warmly into the design of their noble king. Its popu- 
lation afterwards was composed “ of the descendants of Swedes, 
of Quakers who accompanied William Penn, of settlers from 
New England, of Scotch-Irish, and a few emigrants from Eu- 
rope.” Baird’s Religion in America, p. 69. Of the Protest- 
ant character of this colony, therefore, there is so little doubt 
that we need say nothing more. 


9. MaryLanp. “In treating of the other primitive colony, 
Catholic Maryland,” says Archbishop Hughes, “I shall invite 
your attention to those features which show that if civil, but 
especially religious, liberty be a dear and greatly cherished pri- 
vilege of the American people, the palm of having been the first 
to preach and practice it is due, beyond all controversy, to the , 
Catholic colony of Maryland.’’ We are aware that on this 
point Mr. Bancroft endorses the remark of the Archbishop to 
the full, but the more we examine the history of this colony the 
more we are inclined to believe that Mr. Bancroft’s natural in- 
clination to optimism has led him to color the legislative cha- 
racter of Calvert, simply considered as a Catholic, too highly. 
Truth,” says Aristotle, “is what a thing is in itself; what it is 
in its relations; and what it is in the medium through which it 
is viewed.” ‘To say the least, Roger Williams should divide 
the palm with Calvert. ‘‘ At the very time that the Puritan 
Roger Williams was thus inculcating this humane and wise doc- 
trine in the eastern colonies, a Roman Catholic nobleman, 
George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, was engaged in obtaining a 
charter and enacting a code of laws for Maryland on the same 
liberal principles.” Verplanck’s Hist. Dis. 1818, p. 27. 


Who was Lord Baltimore? He was by birth and education 
a Protestant. Before he became a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith, in 1624, he had held several offices of high political trust 
and importance, which he then resigned. ‘ Though Lord Balti- 
more was a Catholic,” says Loyd, in his State Worthies, “yet 
he kept himself sincere and disengaged from all interests” 
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“taking a great pleasure in hearing others’ opinions as in deli- 
vering his own.” This Romanism was not hereditary. So to 
speak, he was not a Catholic “dyed in the wool.” The newly 
discovered tenet of religious liberty did not grow out of any 
of the principles of Romanism, as Roger Williams’ did out 
of those of Puritanism. It belonged to the man rather than to 
his religion; and there are not a few things in the peculiar his- 
tory and circumstances of Calvert, that induce us to receive the 
eulogy which it is customary to lavish upon him and his suc- 
cessor, cum grano salis. 

1. Admitting that Lord Baltimore wrote this far-famed char- 
ter, he did it as the subject of the king and the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Hence it is said in the charter, that all the 
laws “ shall be agreeable to the laws, statutes, customs and rights 
of this our kingdom of England.” Whatever Charles I. was, 
there is but little doubt of the Protestant character of his king- 
dom at that time. 

2. The appointment of the Earl of Warwick, by Parliament- 
ary authority, in 1643, as Governor in Chief and Lord High 
Admiral of the American colonies, with a Council of five Peers 
and twelve Commons to assist him, one of whom was OLIVER 
CRoMWELL, “chiefly to the preservation and advancement of 
the true Protestant religion amongst the said planters,” is one 
very significant fact. 

3. The fact that, just about this time also, Lord Baltimore 
discovered “that his property in America stood in a very pre- 
carious situation,” Bozman’s Maryland, ii. p. 269, is also sig- 
nificant. 

4, Subsequently Lord Baltimore sent despatches to Mary- 
land, by which Green, the Roman Catholic Governor was dis- 
placed, and William Stone, a Protestant, was commissioned in 
his stead and a new Council appointed, also of Protestants; a 
very discreet and judicious movement indeed. Josiah F. Polk's 
Letters, No. 6, 1852. 

5. For this Protestant Governor the following oath was pre- 
scribed by Lord Baltimore: “I will not, by myself or any 
other, directly or indirectly, molest or discountenance any per- 
son whatsoever, in the said province, professing to believe in 
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Jesus Christ, and in particular no Roman Catholic, for or in 
respect to his or her religion. Bozman’s History of Maryland, 
ii. note 62. 

In this oath, as given by Bancroft, i. p. 248, the clause 
“and in particular no Roman Catholic,” is left out. Hiatus 
valde deflendus. Of the fact implied in it, however, Mr. B. 
seems to have been quite well aware. ‘At this session they 
(the Roman Catholics) secured to their church its rights and 
liberties.” i. p. 351. 

We think there is good ground for the opinion of Bozman, 
that this was in fact a Protestant act, inasmuch as it was 
passed when there was a majority of Protestants in both houses 
of the Assembly. We also agree with Mr. Polk, that it may 
be considered as @ compromise, inasmuch as there had pre- 
viously been a rebellion in the colony, and the Protestants get- 
ting the upper hand, the priests were forced into exile. Letter, 
No. 6. This certainly puts this matter of Maryland toleration, 
in a very different light from that in which it is usually pre- 
sented. 

6. “The clause for liberty in Maryland extended only to 
Christians, and was introduced by the proviso, that whatsoever 
person shall blaspheme God, or shall deny or reproach the 
Holy Trinity, or any of the three persons thereof, SHALL BE 
PUNISHED WITH DEATH!” Bancroft, i. p. 256. 

7. It is often supposed that all or nearly all of the colonists 
of Maryland were originally Catholics, and so continued until 
the time of the American Revolution. But this is not the fact. 
Among the two hundred who first arrived in 1633 there were a 
number of Protestants; increasing very rapidly, in 1649 they 
were the majority; and still a few years later, they numbered 
thirty Protestants to one Catholic. Long before 1776 the political 
power had passed exclusively and formally into the hands of 
the Protestants, so that in fact Maryland is no exception what- 
ever, to what has thus far been the general rule. The govern- 
ment of the colony of Maryland was not in the hands of the 
Pope, but of Protestant England, otherwise we would have 
heard very little of that toleration of which we now hear so 
much. We are willing to accord Lord Baltimore the credit of 
being a most profound and subtile statesman, but to rank either 
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him or his father, primus inter pares “among the most wise 
and benevolent lawgivers of all ages,” as Bancroft does, is a 
meed of praise greater than he deserves, or than an impartial 
posterity will confirm. 


8. Viretnta. Lord Baltimore first looked to Virginia as the 
colony in which to settle, “yet, as a Papist he could hardly 
expect a hospitable welcome in a colony from which the careful 
exclusion of Roman Catholics had been avowed as a special 
object.” Bancroft, i. p. 240. 


‘“‘The records of Virginia furnish indisputable evidence that 
it was meant to be a Christian colony. The charter enjoined 
that the mode of worship should conform to that of the estab- 
lished church of England.” Baird’s Religion in America, p. 
60. The Virginians were Protestants, but very much of their 
own kind, holding “ Papists’”’ and “ Dissenters’ in nearly equal 
abhorrence. The struggles between Church and State in this 
colony, and the dissolution at last by the combined efforts of 
Presbyterians and Baptists, constitute one of the most interest- 
ing pages of American History. We have a much better 
opinion of the people of this colony, than of their rulers, if 
Sir William Berkley be considered a fair specimen. Sixty-four 
years after its first settlement, this worthy, being then the go- 
vernor of the province, thus wrote to the lords of the colonies. 
“‘] thank God that there are no free schools nor printing presses 
here, and I hope we shall not have them these hundred years; 
for learning has brought disobedience and heresy and sects into 
the world, and printing hath divulged them into libels against 
the best governments. God keep us from both.” Ramsay's 
Hist. of U. S. i. p. 264. 


9. NortH CAROLINA was settled principally by Huguenots 
from France, by Dissenters from Virginia, by Quakers and 
Puritans from New England. Only within the last twenty 
years has she erased from her Constitution a similar clause to 
that which still exists against the Roman Catholics in New 
Hampshire. 


10. Sourm CaroLrna was settled by Churchmen and Dis- 
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senters from England, and by French Iluguenots. On look- 
ing over the roll of the Presbyterian churches of Charles- 
ton, there may be found the Huguenot names of Dupré, Du 
Bosse, Quillin, Lanneau, Legaré, Rosamond, Dana, Cousac, 
Lequeux, Boves, Hamet, Rechon, Bége, Benoist, Bubant, Mar- 
chant, Mallard, Belville, Molyneux, Chevalier, Bayard, Sayre, 
Boudinot, Janvier, Gillet, Purviance, Boyer, &e. ke. Lang's 
Religion and Education in America, p. 24. 

“The Huguenot,” says Professor Porter, “was not a Puri- 
tan, for though gallant in the field, chivalrous in his bearing, 
courteous in his manners, martyr-like in his resignation, he 
adhered too fondly to that feudal spirit which Christianity and 
freedom were united to disintegrate and destroy.” Hducational 
Systems of the Puritans and Jesuits compared, p.15. This 
is but faint praise compared with their real worth. We would 
rather say, with Dr. Hawks in his History of the Episcopal 
Church in Virginia: “Never did any people better repay the 
hospitable kindness of the land which afforded them a refuge. 
Many of their descendants are still left in New York, Virginia, 
the Carolinas and other parts of our country; and among the 
brightest ornaments of the state, in the halls of legislation and 
of justice, as well as in the sacred office, may be found the 
names of some of the French refugees. No man in America 
need ever blush to own himself one of their descendants, for 
the observation has more than once been made, and it is be- 
lieved to be true, that among their descendants the instances 
have been rare indeed of individuals who have been arraigned 
for crime before the courts of the country.” 


13. GEORGIA was established by the good Oglethorpe, but 
with a mixed people for Colonists. ‘‘ Poor debtors taken from 
the prisons of England, formed a strange medley with godly 
Moravians from Hernnhut in Germany and brave Highlanders 
from Scotland.” The poet Thomson thus celebrates the praises 
of Oglethorpe, in lines that very appropriately conclude this 
part of our subject: 


“ Lo! swarming southward in rejoicing suns, 
Gay colonies extend ; the calm retreat 
Of undeserved distress, the better home 
Of those whom bigots chase from foreign lands. 
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Not built on rapine, servitude and wo, 
And in their turn some petty tyrants’ prey, 
But bound by social freedom, firm they rise, 
Such as of late an Oglethorpe has formed, 
And crowding round, the pleased Savannah sees. 
Progress of Liberty, Pari V. 


In view then of the facts which we have thus presented, as 
to the character of the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies who 
achieved our Independence, we can well understand the remark 
of Cotton Mather, “that God seemed to have sifted the nations 
of the old world, to bring the best of his wheat to the new.” 
The man knows nothing of the true primordia rerum in our 
national history who does not ascribe the original settlement of 
our country to “persecution for righteousness’ sake.”’ We are 
prepared to assert that, with a very few and insignificant excep- 
tions, the vast and overwhelming majority of the inhabitants 
of the old thirteen colonies at the time of the Revolution were 
PROTESTANTS; Protestants not merely in name, as some of their 
degenerate descendants are, but in deed and in truth, as those 
who had escaped the most imminent peril themselves, and whose 
property, relatives and friends, had been but recently torn from 
them by the relentless hand of papal tyranny. 

Under God, it was the strength of the Protestant arm that 
fought our battles and won our victories in 1776; and that we 
are permitted in this day of fearful tyranny and oppression 
elsewhere, the full enjoyment of civil and religious privileges 
natural to man; these blessings, with all the other countless 
blessings they bring in their train, must we ascribe to the valor 
and piety of our Protestant (not our Catholic) forefathers. 
Here and there indeed, we owe something to a Carroll, a Barry, 
a Montgomery and other Catholics, as individuals, but we owe 
nothing whatever to them as members of the Catholic church. 
To that church, as a church, American Independence owes 
nothing whatever. 

“But, to the Constitution of the United States,” says Arch- 
bishop Hughes, “we are indebted for the religious liberty we 
now enjoy.” We think the men who gave it to us have the 
prior claim. The mere Constitution of the United States is but 
a bit of parchment, but the soul that lived and moved, and had 
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its being in every sentence of that Constitution as its embodi- 
ment, was ProresTantTisM. We arrive at this conclusion by 
yet another line of argument, which constitutes a very important 
though much neglected item in the American Protestant Creed. 


Article IV. Protestantism was the original and cementing 
principle of our National Union. 


“Tf England gave our fathers the idea of a popular repre- 
sentation, Holland originated for them the principle of Federal 
Union.” Bancroft, ii. p. 256. 


When the Archbishop makes the sneering remark that “al- 
most every colony had its own kind of Protestants,”’ he admits 
a most important fact. Leaving out of view the principle of 
Protestantism, the colonies as originally planted had no com- 
mon bond of union whatever. They were not one in origin, in 
language, in religious sects or interest. And indeed at so late 
a period as 1728, when their loyalty began to be suspected, an 
official communication was made to the mother country stating, 
that ‘because they are so distinct from one another in their 
forms of government, in their religious titles, in their emulation 
of trade, and consequently in their affections, it was equally 
ludicrous and absurd to suppose, that they ever could unite in 
so dangerous an enterprise.” We object utterly to the Pan- 
theistic tendency of certain writers and speakers of the day to 
represent this Union as resulting from “destiny, or that which 
makes destiny ;”’ or to imagine some charm in the word ‘ Con- 
tinental,’’ when a better and much more obvious reason can be 
assigned: “The religious liberty for which our ancestors came 
to America, was made the cementing principle of our Union.” 


N. Y. Hist. Orat., 1827. 


“The New England Confederation,” says an orator, im 
speaking of the confederacy of 1643, which so surely pre- 
pared the way for that of the thirteen colonies in 1777, 
“started into being complete and perfect. Its heart-blood 
was religious sympathy. The spirit which animated it was 
of that spirit which was working great results in the parent 
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country.” And what was this spirit but PRoTEsTaNTism? 
Hear the emphasis with which they dwell on doctrinal 
unanimity on religious matters as a main inducement to po- 
litical concord, when referring to the contest then waging 
across the. water for the dearest rights of man: “ We, 
therefore, do consider it our bounden duty, without delay, 
to enter into a present association among ourselves, for 
mutual strength and help, in all future concernment, that as in 
native and relative, so in other respects we be and continue 
one, according to the tenor and true meaning of the ensuing 
articles, by the name of the ‘ United Colonies of New England,’ 
to be bound in a firm and perpetual league of friendship and 
amity, for offence and defence, mutual advice and succor on 
all just occasions, both for preserving and propagating the 
truth and liberties of the gospel, and for our own mutual safety 
and welfare.” Infancy of the Union, by W. B. Reed, Esq. 
Philad. 1840. 


At a later period what was the confederation of 1777, but, 
as we have already seen, an undeniable evidence that the union 
was entered into for the express purpose of guaranteeing to 
the citizens of these United States the identical rights that 
were refused to Protestants at the Diet of Spires. When the 
Congress of 1776 adopted the Declaration of Independence, 
they not only adopted in fact, but in form also, sentence after 
sentence, of resolutions that had already been adopted by the 
Protestants of Mecklenberg, North Carolina. American Cu- 
riosities in Literature, as appended to D’ Israeli. 


When they pledged “their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor,” they only used the same language that had 
been employed by the Reformed Presbyterians at Middle Oc- 
tarara in Pennsylvania in 1743. Nor is it any wonder that 
they used Protestant language when they were Protestants 
themselves. 


ARTICLE V. Zhe old Continental Congress was a Protestant 
Congress. 


Out of many proofs we shall cite but one, their address 
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to the people of England, dated Philadelphia, October 21, 1774, 
which contains the following sentence: ‘The dominion of Ca- 
nada is to be extended * * * that their numbers, daily swell- 
ing with Catholic emigrants from Europe may become formid- 
able to us * *,* and reduce the ancient free Protestant colony 
to a state of slavery. Nor can we express our astonishment, 
that a British parliament should ever consent to establish in 
that country, a religion that has deluged your island in blood 
and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder and rebel- 
lion throughout every part of the world.” Had there been a 
single Roman Catholic in the body, such an address would not 
have been permitted to go forth. 


ARTICLE VI. The Congress of 1781, which gave us the Consti- 
tution, was also Protestant, and gave the United States the 
jirst Bible ever printed on this side of the Atlantic. 


The first English Bible ever printed in this country was 
the work of Mr. Robert Aitken, of Philadelphia, and approved 
by Congress in the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That the United States, in Congress assembled, 
highly approve the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. 
Aitken, as subservient to the interest of religion, as well as an 
instance of the progress of arts in this country; and being sa- 
tisfied from the above report of his care and accuracy in the 
execution of the work, they recommend this edition of the 
Bible to the inhabitants of the United States, and hereby au- 
thorize him to publish this recommendation in the manner he 
shall think proper. Cares THompson, Sec’y.” 


The report here referred to was made by the two Chap- 
lains of Congress, Rev. Messrs. William White and George 
Duffield. For the Protestant character of Bishop White we 
can appeal to the nation at large; for that of Mr. Duffield to 
the fact that he was at that time Pastor of the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church in Philadelphia, and to the following definition of 
religious liberty in a sermon delivered on the National Thanks- 
giving day, Thursday, December 11, 1783. “ Religious liberty 
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is a foundation-principle in the Constitutions of the respective 
States, distinguishing America from every nation in Europe ; 
and resting religion on its proper basis, as supported by its own 
evidence and the almighty care of its Divine Author, without 
the aid of the feeble, angry arm of civil power, which serves 
only to disgrace the name and religion of Jesus, by violating 
the rights of conscience.” Philadelphia, printed ; Boston, re- 
printed ; and sold by T. & J. Fleet, MpccLxxxtIv.” 

We conclude with the testimony of the Archbishop himself. 
‘‘ All credit and all gratitude to the liberality of the great men 
who framed that document, who were almost, if not altogether 
Protestants!’’ Catholic Chapter, p. 10. 

Had we time or space to add another article to the American 
Protestant creed it should be this: 


ArtTIcLE VII. Protestantism is nothing more than Christianity 
itself in its legitimate relations to the civil and religious 
rights of man. 


This then in brief is our argument. The tyranny of the 
Catholic kingdoms of Europe was the guilty cause of the ex- 
patriation of their Protestant subjects. The men who settled 
the original thirteen colonies were Protestants seeking refuge 
from oppression. It was the Protestant arm that fought the 
battles of the American Revolution. Protestantism is the ce- 
menting principle of our Union. Our National Congress was 
originally Protestant, and never can the Catholic historian 
prove his assertion, that “this is not a Protestant more than a 
Catholic country,” until he can assert as much, with truth, 
of them, and put their name in history wherever that of 
Protestant now is. Meanwhile, let him remember the advice 
in Romans xi. 17, 18: ‘If some of the branches be broken 
off, and thou being a wild olive-tree, wert graffed in among 
them, and with them partakest of the root and fatness of the 
olive-tree ; boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, 
thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 

As to the generous offer to constitute Romanism the Palla- 
dium of American liberty, we are reminded of a story which 
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honest Thomas Fuller tells out of Camden’s Brittania. “I 
read how Pope Pius the fourth had a great ship, richly laden, 
landed at Sandwich in Kent, where it suddenly sunk, and so 
with the sands choked up the harbor, that ever since that place 
hath been deprived of the benefit thereof. I see that happiness 
doth not alway attend the adventures of his holiness. Would 
he had carried away his ship and left us our harbor. May his 
spiritual merchandise never come into this island, but rather 
sink in Tiber than sail thus far, bringing so small good and so 
great annoyance. Sure he is not so happy in opening the doors 
of heaven, as he is unhappy to obstruct the havens of earth.” 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times. Hist. App. xi. 

Judging from recent developments, his holiness and his mitred 
assistants here are beginning to find it quite as much as they can 
do to take care of their own denomination, without the additional 
care of the nation at large. Leaving out the colored population, 
eighteen millions of Protestants can much more easily take care 
of two millions of Catholics, than two millions of Catholics take 
care vf eighteen millions of Protestants. As yet the Irish 
number a little over two millions, the Germans a little under 
that number, the French only half a million, the Anglo-Saxon, 
by birth or blood, FIFTEEN MILLIONS. The country is safe from 
Romanism. Would that it were equally safe from Infidelity! 
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ARTICLE III. 


1. The Gorgias of Puato, chiefly according to Stallbaum’s Text ; 
with Notes, by TuroporE D. Woo sey, Professor of Greek in Yale 
College. Boston, 1842. pp. 233. 

2. The Knights of ARISTOPHANES, with notes, critical and explana- 
tory, adapted to the use of Schools and Universities, by T. MitcH- 
ELL, A. M., late Fellow of Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
London, Murray, 1836. pp. 283. 

3. Julius Cesar. By WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


4. Reflections on the Revolution in France. By the Right Honorable 
EpmunpD Burke. Sixth edition. London, 1790. 

5. Sermons on Modern Infidelity, by the Rev. Ropert Hay. Works 
in Six Volumes. Edited by Olynthus Gregory. London, 1832. 
6. Address before the Literary Societies of Rutgers College, New 

Brunswick, N. J. By the Hon. Winu1AM Wirt. 1832. 
7. Speeches delivered in the Congress of the United States during the 


Session of 1851-52, as reported in the Washington Republic, 
Union, and National Intelligencer. 


THE above list of publications, we dare say, strikes the reader 
as rather miscellaneous. We should have put at their head the 
Book of the Prophecy of Isaiah but for our deep reverence for 
the inspired volume, forbidding us in any way to mingle it with 
earthly wisdom or wit. If the reader will run his eye over the 
list and recall the impressions he received when he read each 
severally, he will observe that the animal which we are about 
to hunt is a leading object in them all. A miserable creature 
indeed in himself, but connected with issues of vast importance. 
But to our task. 

In all ages and nations inequalities of intellectual power and 
social position exist. Whatever be the philosophy, the fact is 
unquestionable. In ancient Israel and ancient Athens, there 
were found, as there are are found now in modern Europe 
and America, classes, denominated by the pen of inspira- 
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tion, “the head and tail,” “branch and rush.’’* ‘The an- 
cient and honorable,” the eminent for wisdom, of matured in- 
tellect, ripened experience, conservative principles and sound 
judgment, “he is the head,’’—deserves in every well regulated 
community to occupy a commanding position and exert a con- 
trolling influence. ‘And the prophet that teacheth lies,” the 
demagogue, the self-appointed guide of public opinion, the des- 
picable panderer to vile human passions, who gains influence 
by uttering falsehood and villany, and retains it by impu- 
dence, ‘‘he is the tail’—is and ought to be deemed the last, 
lowest and meanest element of the social structure. 

This “tail” of society, the demagogue, whether described by 
the hand of inspired truth, or by the ancient comedian or 
satirist, has characteristic features which are forever re-appear- 
ing. The portrait drawn by Isaiah or Aristophanes, is a life 
likeness, a perfect daguerreotype of the same species of the 
‘genus homo” in our day, figuring in party newspapers, busy 
at political conventions, noisy in stump speeches. ‘The 
leaders of this people,” says the prophet, “cause them to 
err, and they that are led by them are destroyed.”+ ‘ Dema- 
gogue”’ and “leader of the people,” are equally allowable trans- 
lations of the original Hebrew word here used, one being of 
Greek derivation and the other pure Saxon. “ They that are 
led of them,” the victims of the demagogue, were called in old 
Saxon, the “lewd,” (see Acts xvii. 5.) derived from a word cor- 
responding to gregarius in Latin, “following their leader as 
sheep.” The Holy Ghost has not deemed it unworthy of inspi- 
ration to give a portrait of the character, arts, and ultimate in- 
fluence of the demagogue, the lineal descendant of ‘the pro- 
phet that speaketh lies.” 

This picture, which the Spirit of God hath delineated, is 
worthy of profound meditation. Our pages are consecrated to 
the exhibition and enforcement of truth and duty in all the re- 
lations of human life. Politics, in the proper sense of the word, 
can no more be safely divorced from religion, than Church 
and State can be safely united. Woe to our country when the 


* Isa. ix. 14, t Isa. ix. 16. 
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demagogue succeeds in persuading Christians and ministers to 
have nothing to do with politics! The literal meaning and mar- 
ginal rendering of the phrase, ‘the leaders of the people,” give 
us a key at once to their character and arts. “They that call 
them blessed,” are those that flatter their prejudices and foster 
their pride and self-esteem. ‘They that are led of them” are 
‘those that are called blessed,”’ the dupes of their flattery and 
deception. ‘These “are destroyed.” The arts of the dema- 
gogue are flattery and deception; the result, the destruction 
of the flattered and deceived. ‘He that blesseth his friend 
with a loud voice, rising up early in the morning, it shall turn 
to a curse to him.” 

The demagogue, in all ages and countries, deals largely in 
flattery of the people. He “calls the people blessed’’—repre- 
sents them as the fountain of power, oracles of wisdom, the de- 
positories of influence and conservators of virtue. The “dear 
people,” ‘blessed be the people,” are the familiar formularies 
of his benediction. In the same way he represents himself as 
par excellence, “ami du peuple.” In distinction from the 
aristocrat and the honorable, he has a warm sympathy for the 
masses, their grievous burdens and manifold oppressions. If 
he happen to have been born of poor parentage, he represents 
himself as one of themselves, a working man, one who under- 
stands by experience the privations and injuries of the dear 
people, and the insolence and insufferable wrong-doings of the 
elevated and prospered. If he can appeal to actually hard 
hands, soiled by drudgery and guiltless of gloves, so much the 
better. If by accident of birth he belongs originally to the 
richer classes, it constitutes a part of his capital that, out of 
pure sympathy and disinterested kindness, he has descended to 
the level of those whom he ardently loved, and for whose wel- 
fare he is willing both to labor and suffer. Sometimes he car- 
ries out his flattery in a way exceedingly palatable to the peo- 
ple and profitable to himself, by conforming in dress, language 
and manners to those whom he designs toinfluence. By affected 
boorishness of costume, rudeness, and if need be, filthiness 
of language, and outrage of all the conventional proprieties of 
refined life and manners, he gives emphasis to his words of sym- 
pathy, and embodies his flattery by trampling on all that is cir- 
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cumstantially unattainable by those whose popularity he courts. 
In playing the demagogue he abandons the gentleman, and sac- 
rifices taste to lust of power. 

The demagogue has always much to say of the rights of the 
people, with either the obvious implication or expressed asser- 
tion that the many, é ora, do not enjoy them, because of the 
unjust infringement and perpetual interference of the few, 
dudporor, This is an exceedingly plausible and palatable spe- 
cies of flattery, for nothing is pleasanter to the human heart 
than the consciousness of rights, or any avenue to human pas- 
sion more certain than an appeal to their instinct of justice. 
Men are but children of a larger growth, and you may perceive 
even in a child the swelling consciousness of personal rights 
and virtuous indignation, against real or supposed infringements. 

“The rights of man,” the natural, unalienable, universal 
rights of man, without any close or philosophical explanation 
of their origin, or necessary or conventional limitations—these 
form the staple of the demagogue. What is abstract and ori- 
ginal is simple and easily apprehensible by the popular mind, 
and impressive on the popular heart. On the contrary, the 
concrete, actual relation of things, modified by a thousand in- 
fluences and circumstances, are hard to be understood, escape 
popular observation, and are unsuited to popular impression. 
This is true, though contrary to the loose ideas of many philo- 
sophers, so called. The difference in this case is like that which 
holds between simple and composite forces. One is obvious at 
once; the other requires nice and sometimes intricate calcula- 
tions, which few are able or willing to make. In the region 
of simple forces, abstract rights and general principles, the 
demagogue finds the materials of his flattery the more 
palatable as it attributes to his dupes, by indirection, pe- 
culiar powers of penetration. In this department, if he is 
disposed to be reckless, he can, by bold and sweeping as- 
severations and appeals to the passions, carry with him the 
voices of the multitude, against all the soberer influences of the 
conservative philosopher or cautious statesman. When the de- 
magogue is intelligent, as to some extent he must be to gain 
power, there is peculiar malignity in this species of flattery. 
Some of the rights he advocates, he knows can only exist in 
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& primitive state. Many of the evils he exposes are necessa- 
rily incident to advancing civilization, and the imperfect adjust- 
ment of the social machinery to the changes it produces. Yet 
impression, not truth, being his object, and flattery, not instruc- 
tion, his instrument, he conceals what he knows. Fully satisfied 
of the falsity of his position, and with a thorough contempt for 
the credulity on which he practices, what does he care so that 
he gains his purpose? He calls the people blessed; they give 
him their applause or if need be, their suffrages. We grant there 
may be truth in much that is said by the demagogue. The most 
ingenious flatterer must be plausible to be palatable. “‘ There 
is power with the people.” This is true. Fearful elements of 
power for good or evil, physical power sufficient to overturn 
any existing institution, civil or social, brute force enough to 
arrest any established course of affairs, exist with the masses, 
as terrible demonstrations in ancient and modern times evince. 
There is also wisdom with the people, and virtue in many 
instances purer than in those of more intellectual cultivation. 
The people have rights, too, which in all ages and in almost 
every land have been trampled on and despised. The inward 
consciousness on the part of the people of the truth of these 
generalities, gives potency to the flatteries of the demagogue, 
who uses these truisms with colorings and exaggerations an- 
nexed for his own purposes. He expands a grain of truth to 
make plausible a host of fallacies, as the gold-beater uses an 
ounce of gold for miles of leaf, or the inventor of the sugar- 
coated pill renders palatable by a sweet texture the otherwise 
nauseous dose. The chosen agencies of the demagogue are 
gilded fallacies and sugar-coated poison. 

The demagogue is the deceiver as well as flatterer of the peo- 
ple. He flatters to deceive. ‘The leaders of this people cause 
them to err.” By flattery they are first led to erroneous ideas, 
and then, as a sure result, sooner or later to improper practice. 
Erroneous sentiment, however apparently removed from the 
practical concerns of life, with more or less rapidity and power, 
according to circumstances, develops itself in action. The er- 
roneous principles propagated by the philosophers who preceded 
the first French Revolution, for example, had their terrible but 
perfectly legitimate practical development in the scenes of car- 
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nage, confusion and anarchy that succeeded. Of those who 
“‘sowed the wind” some lived to “reap the whirlwind,” deso- 
lated by the storm they raised, but could not restrain. So, 
again, the principles of communism and socialism, in which the 
more recent Revolution in that same country originated, and 
which the flatterers of the people made almost universal by 
means of journalism, had their practical development in scenes 
which the true sons of liberty deplore, and the friends of des- 
potism hailed with fiendish exultation. Hear testimony from a 
Frenchman on this point. ‘Another cause for the late civil 
war,” (he is speaking of that which preceded and attended the 
new republican demonstration,*) “must be sought in the extra- 
vagant flattery heaped on the people. Magistrates, political 
writers, even priests, shouted incessantly, ‘ Great is the people. 
The people are disinterested, devoted, generous. They have 
all virtues; make the noblest sacrifices. Honor to the people. 
They are everything. They fulfill the sublime precepts of 
Christ.” The poor laborers, deceived by these perfidious flat- 
terers, imagined they were almost gods. If the praises of 
courtiers intoxicate kings and push them into follies, much more 
must these flatteries turn the hearts of illiterate people, who 
take for undoubted truth this hypocritical language.’ There 
it is, just as theory would lead us to anticipate. The people 
first flattered into erroneous opinions, are then easily led astray 
to the commission of crime. 

Let us see more in detail how flattery leads to error and 
crime. Take, by way of illustration, the principle, “ with the 
people there is power.” By means of this plausible and pa- 
latable abstraction, an ingenious demagogue can cause a people 
to adopt the erroneous sentiment, that the possession of power 
implies the right to exert it. What the people are able to do 
and resolve to do, they ought to do. Resistance to the popular 
will is treason against the majesty of the people. Thus the 
flatterers of the people cause them to err; and when the blind 
giant feels his strength, woe to his victim. 

Again: “Kings and governments have usurped and trampled 


* So rapid are events that between the transmission of the MS. of this article and 
its publication, the “republic” is an empire. The author is entitled to the benefit 
of this confirmation of his views. Eps. 
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upon the rights of the people.” This is true. History is full 
of demonstration, from Nimrod to Napoleon. There is a great 
principle on this point, which it took the world a long time to 
learn. At the transition-period, when the latent truth becomes 
apparent and its consequences to be elucidated, the character- 
istic arts of the demagogue have full scope. After it has been 
demonstrated, that power is not with kings, one of two courses 
may be adopted: First, to direct men’s thoughts upward to God 
as the fountain of power; or, second, downward to the masses. 
For if power does not by Divine right and hereditary transmis- 
sion exist with kings and dynasties, where does it reside? 
Either with God or with the people! It emanates either from 
the Eternal throne, or from the will and passions of the masses. 
Of these alternatives it is obvious which is most flattering and 
which will be adopted by the deceiver. The glorious rebels 
and regicides of Old England failed, at this point, to make right 
distinctions, much more the French Atheists and their admirers 
and successors ever since. The retributive rewards of honoring 
God as king of nations, and his appointed mediatorial Governor, 
are dim and shadowy compared with the palpable and present 
rewards of flattering the people. Hence demagogues in prac- 
tice are found even among professing Christians, who carry out 
their principles everywhere but in politics. There are those 
who go to the communion table and then deny the mediatorial 
government of the Lord Jesus Christ over men and nations, 
and place the diadem snatched from the heads of earthly mo- 
narchs on the sovereign people! After the same manner, also, 
the demagogue uses the truism that the people have wisdom and 
virtue. He flatters by exaggeration in order to deceive. Be- 
cause the people have common sense he persuades them that 
they are more competent to decide questions of morality, theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, than those who have devoted their lives 
to these studies. The demagogue is always fierce against learn- 
ing and precedents, for the obvious reason that he knows they 
are against him. Against these, therefore, he declaims loudly and 
long in all departments. He decries the power of authority 
and vituperates as superfluous the fixed acquisitions of the past. 
He antagonizes especially with classes or professional men of 
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all kinds, denouncing them as nuisances because he knows their 
power of counteraction to himself : 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


From their peculiar position, elements and opportunities of 
influence, the ministry have ever been the objects of special 
aversion to the deceivers of the people. The slang of such 
men is something after this sort. “The clergy! they are 
recluses, ignorant of men and things, entrenched in prejudice, 
wedded to dogmas, opposed to progress, special allies and 
paid auxiliaries of the aristocratical and oppressive classes.” 
If we believe the demagogue, though he does not believe 
himself, those who are excluded by circumstances from the 
leisure and opportunity of study and reflection, and who, in 
each generation start without knowing what their predecessors 
have attained, are better acquainted with the science of govern- 
ment, the nature and necessities of the social structure, or the 
abstruse truths of religion, than those whose time and energies 
have been undistractedly devoted to these investigations. The 
rich, as a class, blest with appliances and opportunities of 
mental culture denied to others; the learned, usually modest 
in proportion to their acquisitions, conservatives who are cau- 
tious in proportion to acquaintance with the pregnant prece- 
dents of the past, are all scouted as obstructives to the pro- 
gress, and enemies to the manifest destinies of man. Is it 
strange, as history attests in every age, that by these flatteries 
the leaders of the people cause them to err; that they come to 
believe that “vox popult”’ is indeed “vox Dei;” that “they are 
the people and wisdom will die with them;” that as the people 
have power, all government is an unrighteous interference; that 
as man’s right to the soil is natural and inviolable, property is 
an interference ; and that, but for the existence and influence of 
privileged classes, and the natural oppressors of the race, ere 
this, the woes of humanity would have ceased, and happiness 
and harmonies have pervaded regenerated earth? By such means, 
the deceived people are turned away from the true sources and 
supports of human wretchedness, which in all ages and coun- 
tries are principally human passion and depravity, and led to 
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false issues and explanations. ‘The vile person will practise 
villany, and his heart will work iniquity to practise hypocrisy 
and utter error against the Lord; to make empty the soul of 
the hungry, and he will cause the drink of the thirsty to fail. 
The instruments also of the churl are evil. He deviseth wicked 
devices to destroy the poor with lying words, even when the 
needy speaketh right.”* What a graphic picture! as if the 
original were some brawler during an election canvass, or some 
honorable in the halls of the national legislature, or some pa- 
tent journalist in our days! It is vastly easier, and more con- 
venient, to resolve all distress and the bad working of the social 
machinery, into some such palpable cause, as existing and ob- 
noxious classes, than to trace it through the complexities of 
those questions and problems, which, in every age, have taxed 
the energies, and awakened the sympathies of the best of our 
race, and which are occupying the meditations of the profound- 
est thinkers of our age. The words capital, monopoly, &c. 
have a magic power over the passions of a populace. In the 
frenzy they produce, even a calm hearing of difficulties will not 
be allowed, and a plea for the possible conscientiousness of a 
particular class is deemed sycophancy to power. Even without 
the use of words, a significant symbol, speaking to the eye, and 
through the eye to the heart, will work all the desired purposes 
of deception. The red bonnet of French Republican equality, 
which the good hearted Louis once assumed on the colonnade 
of the Tuilleries, the liberty pole, log cabin, the black cockade, 
the tricolor flag, will readily.recur. These embody ideas full 
of deceiving flattery, and of incomparable potency with the 
people; and so songs of execrable sentiment, and wretched 
poetry, married to music, and sung along the streets by children 
of a larger or smaller growth, are sweet to the ears of the dema- 
gogues as the ribald rhymes of the reign of terror to the Jaco- 
bin and sans culotte. If a man has resolved on making power 
over the people his idol, he must bring himself to offer the in- 
cense of such filth at the shrine. 

But the demagogue flatterer and deceiver is also at last the 
destroyer of the people. “They that are led by them are de- 


* Isa, xxxii. 5-7, 
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stroyed.” The dupes of flattery and deception are destroyed 
first in principle, then in happiness, by the discontent and 
envy which the wiles of the demagogue have engendered, and 
then finally, they are destroyed literally, and in masses, by the 
actual collisions and fratricidal conflicts into which their furious 
and ungovernable passions, thus terribly stimulated, ultimately 
conduct them. Of the demagogue, pre-eminently above all 
classes of the wicked it may be said, “wasting and destruc- 
tion is in his path; his mouth is full of cursing, and deceit and 
fraud; under his tongue is mischief and vanity; he sitteth 
in the lurking places of the villages; his eyes are privily set 
against the poor; he lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den; 
he lieth in wait to catch the poor when he draweth them into 
his net; he croucheth and humbleth himself that the poor may 
fall by his strong ones.” Retiring or turning traitor at the 
crisis his arts have brought about, the hollow hearted hypocrite 
is willing remorselessly to ride into power, even on the foaming* 
waves, which engulf the deluded thousands he first deceived 
and then betrays. The starvation which a disorganized state 
of society, or a violent rupture between capital and labor, en- 
tails on those who have no hoarded resources adequate to the 
exigency, he has neither ability or disposition to relieve; but 
only plies with redoubled energy, amidst this anarchy, his mea- 
sures of deception and ruin, as the buriers amidst the plague 
are said to increase in ghostly glee as their terrible trade is 
active. ‘ These never failing brood of sedition mongers, these 
vicious and therefore unprosperous adventurers, who are always 
ready to turn the misery of the ignorant into weapons of their 
own ambition,” have no resources to remedy the evils they 
create. The lack of employment, resulting from withdrawal of 
capital, and the consternation and instinctive sense of self-pre- 
servation of the affluent, he has no scheme ready to supply. 
But, he takes occasion therefrom to add intenseness to the 
already excited passions of his victims, till maddened and reck- 


* Political and social agitations in Scripture are called by a word derived from 
sdros, the surge of the sea, “ gaxevovres”. Acts xvii. 13. “ Raging waves of the sea 
foaming out their own shame.” Foam, resulting from agitation, is peculiarly un- 
substantial, every one knows. 
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less they rush on to their own fate, involving themselves and 
their antagonists in ruin. His beautiful theories of universal 
peace and prosperity, to be secured by a re-adjustment of society 
on his principles, prove empty bubbles; or, like the fabled apples 
of Sodom, when seized by the thirsty traveller, his promises 
turn to poison, and his prophecies are found “lies spoken in 
hypocrisy.” “The prophet that speaketh lies, he is the tail.” 
Like the scorpions of the Apocalypse, “there were stings in 
their tails.” And may we not add, in the fearful language of 
inspiration, “they have a king over them, the angel of the bot- 
tomless pit, whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, but 
in the Greek tongue hath his name Apollyon,”’ in ours, the De- 
stroyer. 

The apostle Peter describes such, as “with feigned words 
making merchandise of those whom they deceive. Them 
that walk after the flesh, in the lust of uncleanness and despise 
government. Presumptuousare they, and self-willed, they are 
not afraid to speak evil of dignities. When they speak great 
swelling words of vanity, they allure through the lusts of the 
flesh and much wantonness, those whom they cause to perish in 
their own corruptions.” Flattery and deception constitute the 
means. ‘But the end of these things is death.”’ 

That “glorious old dreamer,” Bunyan, whose visions seem, 
in comprehensiveness and life-like delineation, almost inspired, 
has not forgotten or omitted the demagogue. He gives his por- 
trait in the exquisite episode of “the Flatterer and his net.” 
His appearance was “like to the shining ones.”’ “ Satan trans- 
formed into an angel of light.” But his true color was black, 
representing the deep enormity of his character and arts. He 
lured the pilgrims from their path, by delicate and plausible 
flatteries, as the demagogue does the dear people, till they 
found themselves in the inextricable meshes of the net he had 
spread for them. So, with talents sometimes “‘like archangel 
ruined;” with ambition insatiable as the arch-destroyer, yet 
veiling all, the deceiver of the people will practise the same 
villany, to end in the same ruin. In honeyed phrase, and with 
a mouth smoother than butter, oily and elastic, he will lure a 
community, or if he can, a natidn, by his flattering lies, and 
then, with demoniac exultation, laugh over his success, though 
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the groans of murdered millions, and the sighs and tears of 
survivors mingle with his rejoicings! 

Our train of thought has led us to contemplate the ultimate 
results of the arts of the demagogue upon others, not upon 
himself, the destruction of the seduced, not the seducer. Else, 
we might dwell a moment on the doom of the demagogue, de- 
ceiver and destroyer. In a common destruction at last, what- 
ever temporary success his tricks may procure, the deceiver 
and deceived shall lie down. But in its lowest depths, hell 
has a lower deep, assigned to the lost among mankind most 
assimilated in character to the great Destroyer himself, whose 
flatteries and lies first wrought the ruin of our race. “ Hell 
from beneath will be moved at the coming” of these peers 
of the realms of everlasting ruin. ‘Art thou become like 
one of us?” will ring in the ears of the deceiver, as he 
reaches “his own place.” What must have been the medita- 
tions of Marat, in that bath which the dagger of Charlotte 
Corday incarnadined with his blood? or, the reflections of Ro- 
bespierre on his way to the guillotine, where he had previously 
sent so many? ‘These, were they recorded, would give us but 
faint types of the actual waking of the lifelong deceiver of the 
people, amidst the deluded victims he has destroyed! 

Such are the arts and ultimate results of the demagogue, 
“the prophet that speaketh lies;” the “tail” of the social 
structure, the flatterer, deceiver, and destroyer of the people, 
alike in Israel and Athens, in republican Rome and republican 
America. ‘Look on this picture. Is it like?’ Does any one 
say, whatever applicability such a portrait may have in other 
portions of the world and periods of civilization, we have no rea- 
son of apprehension from this source here, and in our day? Had 
we thought so, we should not have attempted this delineation. 
The portraits drawn from nature, by infallible wisdom, suit every 
age of time and every country. The Bible is read to little 
purpose, or edification, if we consider any of its great princi- 
ples or portraitures of character obsolete. ‘In these is con- 
tinuance, and we shall be saved.” Designed indeed, primarily, 
to conduct immortal man to eternal life, by revealing Christ as 
the way, the Scriptures are still profitable for all things, to 
guard us as individuals and communities from temporal perils, 


Vou. 1.—27 
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to confer upon us the richest social blessings, gild our pathway 
through “this present evil world,” as well as conduct us finally 
to a better; the best manual for the statesman, as they are the 
only guide for the sinner. The great lessons of Scripture suit 
every period of time, and every degree of latitude, where human 
nature exists, and the vices and perils incident to advancing 
civilization are found. True, our country is extensive and our 
population expansible; there is ample verge and scope for va- 
ried experiments without immediately fatal results ; hence these 
may seem distant dangers. Yes, we have safety-valves against 
explosions, not elsewhere found. In this respect we differ very 
materially from the crowded and corrupt population of the old 
world, where, in cities especially, the ignorant, unemployed 
and reckless are so pressed and packed together, as to quicken 
into activity all the foul passions of the human heart. Still, 
none can deny that some parts of our country, some of our 
cities especially, are beginning to vie with the very worst of 
the old world in many of these dangerous peculiarities. Like 
causes, in like circumstances, will produce like effects. The 
increasing troubles of the old world will probably increase all 
these difficulties, in a ratio made up of increased emigration 
and lessening territory unoccupied. Hitherto the process of 
annexation or enlargement has put off the evil day. Texas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, California and Oregon, will absorb an 
immense amount of feculent matter. Like Kibroth Hattaavah of 
old, the graves of the lusters, these may transfer and prolong the 
experiment of self-government, and neutralize the destructive arts 
of the deceiver. But, ultimately, the wave of population now 
dispersed in these almost limitless wastes, will regurgitate and 
bring back the filth and crime it has carried out, the chosen 
material of the Destroyer. 

Already, among our imported articles, we have the foreign de- 
magogue. There are men among us who have fled to our shores, 
reeking in the filth of other lands, and reckless of any measures 
by which their purposes can be accomplished; men practised 
in the peculiar arts described in the preceding pages, and ready 
to rejoice in the catastrophe which their arts every where sooner 
or later produce. ‘Transferring his inveterate and inherited 
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antipathy against the privileged classes of the old world, to the 
nearest analogous classes in this, he seeks by sophistries and 
lies, to infuse these imbittered feelings into the masses, who, 
for the present only occupy a lower position, forgetting, or wil- 
lingly ignorant of the fact, that in our social economy no pri- 
vileged or transmitted classes can exist; that the operatives of 
one generation often become the capitalists of the next, and the 
sons of the rich, employées of the children of their fathers’ 
prolétaires. And then there are native-born demagogues, 
catching by contagion or infection the worst features of the 
disease, and laboring by word and pen and press, to hurry on 
our population to experiments in agrarianism and socialism, 
which centuries of time and seas of blood ought to have suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, can end only in destruction. 

Others may deem these distant or fancied dangers. We would 
fain hope that it may beso! We shall be glad to prove in this 
respect false prophets, if it pleases God. In any event, it will 
be consolatory to know that we have honestly endeavored to 
portray the arts, and put our countrymen on their guard 
against the influence of the demagogue, who deals in flattery 
and deception, only that he may at last destroy those whom he 
leads. 


Art. IV. WERE DATES THE ME'AI “ATPION OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST? 


In wandering through that land of peculiar and sacred rela- 
tions, Palestine, the traveller often finds himself amid scenes 
of thrilling interest. In an excursion from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho and the Jordan, the mdsston of John the Baptist, as well as 
the food which sustained him, came prominently before our 
minds for consideration; and we have noted down some im- 
pressions on these subjects, which were suggested by our per- 
sonal observation of that interesting locality of his advent as 
the harbinger of the Messiah. 
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Our simple aim is to elicit truth; our special object, to in- 
quire whether the “wild honey,” which, with locusts, was the 
food of the Baptist, is to be found in the fruit of the palm tree. 

The character of John, and that of his mission, were alike 
remarkable; himself the subject of prophecy in the unique 
office he was destined to fill, as at once the herald to prepare 
the way and a witness to testify to the Jewish people the ap- 
pearance of their long expected Messiah. The garb he wore 
and the food he ate have each, and often, been a theme for 
discussion, while the facts in the premises have been very im- 
perfectly understood. The theatre, too, on which he is intre- 
duced to our notice, the wilderness of Judea, no less than the 
personage himself and the office he sustains, may well excite 
our interest and deserve our special attention. 

We read the Bible, as we read other history, with American 
and not Oriental eyes; and so the scenery we find there por- 
trayed is often imperfectly apprehended. This remark, we con- 
ceive, is specially applicable to the wilderness in question. 
Apart from this, however, it has doubtless often appeared 
strange and inexplicable that a wilderness, and especially such 
as that is found to be, should have been selected by Infinite 
Wisdom for the accomplishment of such designs of mercy ; and 
the skeptic might speciously ask questions in this relation to 
which every lover of revelation, and possibly some of its ex- 
pounders, might not be prepared to give a satisfactory solution, 
and so “justify the ways of God to man.” The same is equally 
true, also, in regard to the food indicated in the account of the 
Evangelist. 

It is to the Christian a cheering consideration that new proofs 
of the inspired authority and accuracy of the sacred scriptures 
are constantly developed. What seemed contradictory has been 
found harmonious ; what seemed unreasonable and incredible to 
the infidel objector, has been shown to be founded on reasons 
the most satisfactory and conclusive. All the research of the 
traveller, and all the investigations of science, we feel assured, 
are yet to be made tributary to the honor of the sacred page. 
We have travelled over the scenes of Scripture record in Pa- 
lestine, with the Bible open, and this conviction was deeply 
impressed upon us as the result. 
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Much information illustrative of the historic and narrative 
portions of the Bible, is yet to be derived from a more accurate 
acquaintance with the topography of Palestine and other parts 
of the Orient connected with Biblical history. Our country- 
man, Dr. Robinson, has done much in this field of investiga- 
tion, and we may hope that his present sojourn there will be 
productive of rich results. A knowledge of the physical struc- 
ture of the country in general, or of particular localities, when 
well understood, will often shed new interest and delight on 
the pursuits of the Scripture student. We believe the theatre 
of John’s first “ preaching ;” the wilderness of Judea; no less 
than the food which there and elsewhere sustained him, are 
topics which need just the kind of elucidation to which we refer. 

We will not detain the reader nor linger long in an attempt 
to portray the thrilling sensations or the eager gaze of the 
pilgrim in Palestine, as he visits the numerous places of un- 
equaled interest there found. Arrived within the precincts 
of the sacred city, he will quickly be attracted to the sides 
and summits of Olivet, that triple-topped mount so often 
pressed by the footsteps of “the man of: sorrows” as he went 
forth on errands of mercy. When he has reached that inter- 
esting point of observation, the summit of its central eleva- 
tion, he will be twenty-five hundred feet above the Mediterra- 
nean, and four thousand above the adjacent Jordan-valley 
and Dead Sea. Directing his eye eastward, he will see the 
high table-land or mountains of Moab, Ammon and Gilead, on 
the east side of the valley of the Jordan. They are more than 
thirty miles in the distance, but seen through the clear ether 
of an eastern sky they hardly appear ten. 

In the deep recesses of the valley a narrow strip of vegeta- 
tion marks the devious path of the Jordan. But between these 
distant and interesting scenes and the mount, the visitor will. 
behold an extensive region of high, steep and naked hills 
stretching along on the western side of the Jordan-valley and 
the Dead Sea, presenting one wide field of barrenness. 

This drear and desolate region is ‘the wilderness of Judea,” 
a region still in perfect keeping with the poetic description of 
David in the sixty-third Psalm; “a dry and thirsty land where 
no water is.” We might here also cite from Josephus, who gives 
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a like description of it as it appeared in his day. In fact, these 
lofty peaks bear conclusive evidence that they have ever present- 
ed the same sterile aspect. Not a solitary village occupies their 
summits or slopes, no verdant forest or field clothes their sides. 
No cool perennial stream refreshes those deep valleys and gorges. 
When we performed our journey from Jerusalem “down to 
Jericho,’ our path lay directly over this wide waste; nor did 
we find it any the more inviting on a nearer approach. Had 
we traversed it unprotected we should, in all human probability, 
have realized another peculiarity of its ancient character. Like 
him in the parable of the Good Samaritan of old, we should 
have “ fallen among thieves.” 

As we passed along the deep gorges and over the rough 
ridges and crooked pathways of this “highway of the desert,” 
trodden by more than a hundred generations of men, we needed 
to entertain little doubt as to what scenery the “ evangelical 
prophet” had in his thoughts when the fortieth chapter of Isaiah 
was penned. The graphic scenery portrayed in these predic- 
tions finds here its illustration.. On this great highway in the 
wilderness, we feel quite assured, we may locate the pulpit of 
the Baptist ; and the more mature consideration of our first im- 
pressions has the more deeply confirmed them. 

We believe the true idea of John’s public labors, here and 
elsewhere, is that he was emphatically a wayside or highway 
preacher. ‘ He came neither eating bread nor drinking wine ;”’ 
mingled not in the usual associations of men, but in the pro- 
secution of his peculiar mission posted himself on the large 
and most frequented thoroughfares, and there made his an- 
nouncements to the passing throngs; by whom they would be 
quickly heralded far and wide through the land. We may well 
assume that John would charge them to the performance of a 
service so welcome to the expectant nation. In the language 
of Isaiah, in the chapter just cited: “O thou that tellest 
good tidings to Zion, get the up into the high mountain; O 
thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice 
with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities of 
Judah, Behold your God!” (see the marginal readings, Isa. xl. 
%.) Ifwe are correct in this view, it involves important sug- 
gestions on the interesting topic of John’s baptism, especially 
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its mode; (Mark i. 4.) but as that theme is foreign to our pre- 
sent object, we may not pursue it. We feel warranted in the 
assumption, then, that it was on this remarkable spot, the an- 
cient road or pathway from Jerusalem to Jericho, a place so 
perfectly accordant with ancient prophecy respecting the “ mes- 
senger’’ who was to prepare the way of “ Messiah,” that the 
Baptist commenced his public ministry. Did our time admit, 
we believe it might easily be demonstrated that it was the best 
position in the land to secure the ends designed. 

Properly eclaircised, we do not believe the simple statements 
of the Evangelists in regard to the raiment or the food of John 
were designed to fling any mysterious veil around them, or over 
the minds of succeeding ages in regard to either. Laying 
aside the flowing and ostentatious robes of the priesthood of 
his day, to which order by birthright he appertained, we find 
him clothed in the most simple and rustic attire; and this we 
believe is all that the Evangelists intended to imply; and 
sustained on a diet equally simple, ‘locusts and wild honey.” 
To this last named article of his diet, we will now invite the 
attention of the reader. 

To ascertain the true import of all Scripture statements is 
ever a most desirable object, especially in relations where erro- 
neous views give room for the infidel to carp, or an occasion for 
the honest inquirer to stumble. We propose to present some 
reasons going to show that the “wild honey” in question was 
simply new gathered dates, fresh from “the field;” a whole- 
some, palatable and nutritious article of food; the most conve- 
nient as well as easily procured; needing no culinary art; in 
fact, the best possible selection for a simple diet to supply the 
necessities of John in the peculiarities of his habits and his cir- 
cumstances; so that the statements of the Evangelists, when 
understood, leave no room here for cavil or distrust. 

It seems not a little remarkable that the word uéa, honey, 
does not occur in the Greek of the New Testament in more than 
four instances. We have in Matt. iii. 4, and in Mark i. 6, the 
uéne dyprov, “wild honey,” now under consideration, and in Rev. 
x. 9, 10, the simple form sé oceurs. In Luke xxiv. 42, we 
have pedtooiov xnpiov, honeycomb full of honey. We will here 
suggest an inquiry, which seems naturally to arise in this place. 
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If bees’ honey, or honey in the comb, was intended to be desig- 
nated by Matthew and Mark as the food of the Baptist, whether 
it is not probable that they would have adopted one or both of 
these terms, rather than the one they have used ? 

The word being used so infrequently in the New Testament, 
we are under the necessity of directing our inquiries to the col- 
lateral terms in the Hebrew Scriptures and in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, and to the authority of Hebrew and Greek lexicographers. 
If we mistake not, an examination of this kind will ascer- 
tain a meaning attaching to the original Hebrew terms 
translated “‘ honey” in our version, which has generally been 
overlooked ; and we ask the indulgence of the reader while we 
refer to the several texts of this kind which we have carefully 
collated and examined in the Hebrew, and compared in the 
Septuagint. 

There are three words in the Hebrew Scriptures rendered 
honey, in our version, %31 Debash, »2: Yaar, and rp: Nopeth. 
The form v2" Debash is almost universally used, as we shall 
see, even when the other forms occur in connection. It seems 
to be a generic term to indicate all sweets, especially of sticky 
substances. This definition has the authority of Gesenius: 
“way Debash, honey, so called, as being glutinous, like a kneaded 
mass, Arabic Dibs, Maltese Dabsi, yellow, that is honey-colored. 
1. The honey of bees, &. 2. Honey of grapes, syrup, the 
newly expressed juice of grapes boiled down. 8. Joined with 
milk as the spontaneous productions of nature.’ Robinson’s 
Gesenius. Other lexicographers say “to join together, to ad- 
here, cement, or stick fast, as glutinous substances.” 

We think there could be no better description of the sweet- 
meat or pressed date. With these definitions before us, we are 
prepared to pursue the investigation, and examine the various 
texts in the Old Testament, where these terms occur. 

Gen. xliii. 11, “honey.” Here the form is simply wa De- 
bash, Sept. uéa. It appears from the context that the luxu- 
ries of Jacob’s table were not yet entirely exhausted; for he 
directs his sons to present to the ruler of Egypt “of the best 
fruits of the land, a little balm and a little honey, spices and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds.” The articles here enumerated 
seem all to be the fruits or production of trees. In reference to 
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this text we find in Kitto, v. i. 384, the following remarks : 
‘From the fact that Egypt produced an abundance of honey, 
we may be led to suppose that the more valuable date-honey is 
here intended, which is rarely found in Egypt.” The con- 
clusion seems correct; but the reasons assigned are doubtful, 
as the date has abounded in Egypt from the earliest periods, 
though the custom of preparing it as a sweetmeat may not have 
been introduced into Egypt at this early day. 

We introduce here a note on this text from Bagster’s Com- 
prehensive Bible: ‘“‘v2; Debash, honey, is supposed by Bo- 
chart and Celsius not to have been that produced by bees, but 
a sweet syrup produced from dates when in maturity. The 
Jewish (‘Talmudic) doctors observed that the word was 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 5, properly signifies dates; and the Arabians now call 
the choicest dates, prepared with butter, 2 Dabous, and the 
honey (syrup) obtained from them wa, Dibs.”” Jacob sojourned 
probably in the southern part of the land. The date-palm was 
no doubt extensively cultivated on the Philistine plain, the 
climate of which is very mild. We found considerable numbers 
of them still existing in various places on this plain. 

Exodus iii. 8, v2 Debash, Sept. ia. By the expression, 
“a land flowing with milk and honey,” it is understood that 
general abundance is implied in the products of the land of 
promise. For reasons which will appear when we examine 
Numb. xvi. 13, 14, it would seem that dates are here intended, 
as well as other sweets. 

Ex. xvi. 31. Debash, vn, Sept. uéa. The text simply ex- 
presses the fact that manna was agreeable in taste; sweet, like 
honey. 

Lev. ii. 11. wx Debash, Sept. wéa. It will be observed that 
honey is strictly forbidden to be used with any offerings to the 
Lord made by fire. 

Numb. xvi. 12, 13. vx Debash, Sept. wéae Here Dathan 
and Abiram allege that they had been brought out of “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” 

We were not in Egypt at the season that the date is pro- 
duced. They ripen there in September and October; but 
when at Malta we procured some good specimens of African 
dates as growing upon their stems, which are now in good pre- 
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servation. The tree is an indigene, unisexual; and is said to 
bear ten or twelve bunches every year, each of which will 
weigh from ten to twenty-five pounds. They grow pendent from 
the tree at its top, and attached to the stem, as seeds to our 
broom-corn ; like other fruits they vary much in quality and 
size, growing from one to two inches long, round or ovaling in 
shape. As taken from the stems they are a good table fruit 
and much in use, although comparatively dry in taste; when 
put in masses they soon become more soft and honeyed in their 
color and taste. They are sugary, nourishing, very wholesome 
and require no preparation. When pressed, old, and passed 
through the stages of sweating, as they are always seen in this 
country, every one familiar with them knows their striking re- 
semblance to old and candied honey in color and taste. The 
inhabitants of Egypt at the present day subsist on them to a 
great extent, and the whole country abounds with trees. We 
found them on our first reaching the waters of the ancient 
canal that connected the Nile with the Red Sea at Suez, and 
on the Pelusium branch of the Nile, in “ the land of Goshen.” 

The margin of the desert is skirted with thick masses of the 
date-palm, where they seem to stand as a bulwark against the 
sands which threaten to overwhelm the narrow belt of vegeta- 
tion and fertility. There, in ancient days, we have the best 
reason to believe, the Israelites were wont to see them, if in 
later stages of their “hard bondage” they were debarred from 
subsisting upon them. 

Deut. vi. 8. v1 Debash, Sept. néae The same form as Ex. 
lil. 8. 

Deut. vii. 7, 8. va Debash, Sept. wine “A land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates ; a land 
of oil-olive (olive-tree of oil) and honey. Dates seem here 
specially intended. w2 Debash, is here in the category of the 
fruits of trees. The order of style and laws of language seem 
to imply this. Moses spake these glowing words of encourage- 
ment to the homeless tribes, of the land of their hope and desti- 
nation. He seems to say to them, “Prolific as is the soil of 
Egypt, where we and our fathers have so long sojourned, 
abounding as it does with milk and honey—dates and other 
sweets—yet there you were slaves, deprived of the enjoyment of 
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these luxuries, doomed to toil on a narrow and monotonous strip 
of fertility, bounded on either side by a dreary, boundless and 
monotonous desert. Tow cheering in the contrast is the land 
to which we now hasten; ‘for the Lord thy God bringeth thee 
into a good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and 
depths that spring out of the valleys and hills 

Deut. xxxii. 13. wa Debash. The honey of bees may be 
indicated. The context, however, shows that the language is 
highly figurative, and a poetic license may be here presumed, 
for oil too is said to come “ out of the flinty rock.” 

Judg. xiv. 8. Here the text expressly declares that there 
was a swarm of bees, 2°37 Devorim, vy» and Debash, honey. 
Sept. ueacooir, Melissin. Up to this text we find the LXX. use 
the simple form #2 in the translation of wa. Here we find the 
discrimination “ made by bees.” 

1 Sam. xiv. 25-29. In the 25th verse it is simply said 
there was v2 honey, upon the ground. Sept. peroour Here 
again the Septuagint discriminates, and we find the simple 
Tleb. was rendered ‘ honey made by bees,” in accordance with 
the context. 

In the 26th verse we are told that the honey dropped, that is, 
from the limb or hollow of the tree, where it had been deposited ; 
and in the 27th verse that it was ey77 n2913 beyaarath hadebash, 
‘honey ina honey comb.”’ The honey of bees we sec is here very 
expressly indicated. This form occurs in Cant. vy. 1. 

2 Sam. xvii. 29. wa Debash. Sept. nia. As the articles 
enumerated in the context were sent to satisfy the hunger of 
David and his company, it may be that the honey here indi- 
cated was the sw nae or pressed date. 

1 Kings. xiv. 8.» Debash, simply. 

2 Chron. xxxi. 5. way Debash. Sept. werros, In this in- 
stance v's; is rendered dates in the marginal readings by our 
translators, the obvious propriety of which will be apparent 
when it is compared with Ex. xxii. 29. ‘Thou shalt not delay 
to offer the first of thy ripe fruits.”” We will here remark that it 
was the marginal reading of this text, in connection with Jose- 
phus’ observations on the palm trees of Jericho, which first sug- 
gested this investigation. We find the following note on this 
text in Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible: “Toney or dates. The 
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word vis, Devash generally denotes honey produced by bees; 
but, as we have already observed on Gen. xliii. 11, the Jewish 
Doctors are of opinion that it here signifies dates, or the fruit 
of the palm-tree, which the Arabians call Daboos, and the honey 
(syrup) produced from them Dibs. Though Jehovah forbade 
any way Devash or honey to he offered to him upon the altar, 
yet it appears it might be presentedas “first fruits,” or in 
the way of tithes, which were designed for the sustenance of the 
priests.” 

Job xx. 17. nyemvar. Honey and butter are here united, 
indicating a combination probably in frequent use among the 
Arabs. We have seen in the note quoted from Bagster, on 
Gen. xliii. 11, that the Arabs call a preparation of their 
choicest dates and butter Dabous, a custom and name which has 
probably come down from the days of Job. 

Psa. xix. 10. nen vate. Here the Psalmist expresses, in 
strong and figurative language, his estimates of the judgments 
of Jehovah; sweeter than Debach, honey, and, or even than, No- 
peth, the honey comb or dropping honey. Here we have two 
kinds of honey distinctly recognized in the swelling gradations 
of the poet’s style. This form occurs in Prov. y. 3; xxiv. 13; 
xxvii. 7; and Cant. iv. ii. 

Proy. xxiv. 18, same as above, eat honey, and or even, the 
honey comb, the dropping honey. 

Cant. vy. 1. “I have eaten my honey comb,” «~y, Yaar. 
Sept. xypiov, “with my honey” *’31 Dabshi, two kinds of honey 
mingled in the luxuries of a banquet. 

Isa. vii. 15, 22. Butter and honey. See Job xx. 17. 

Jer. xli. 8. Eze. iii. 8 and xvi. 138. In these instances and 
several others, we find the simple form va. There is nothing 
in the context sepecially to discriminate the kind of honey. 

Eze. xxvii. 17. wx Debash. We have here, in the category 
of the fruits or production of trees, honey, oilandbalm. Allu- 
sion may be made to the date-tree in the pictorial descriptions 
in chap. xlvii. 12. 

Under the article “honey,” Calmet says: “By the word wa 
Debash, the rabbins and lexicographers understand not only the 
honey of bees, but the honey of dates or the fruit of the palm- 
tree, or the dates themselves, from which honey is extracted ; 
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and when God enjoins the first fruits of honey to be offered to 
him, the fruit of dates seems to be meant, for generally the pro- 
duce only of fruits was offered.” Kitto quotes this and adds, 
‘the Arabs also still apply Dibs to the dates, and the honey of 
dates. 

Sir John Maundevile, who visited Palestine, Arabia and In- 
dia, about A. D. 1522, more than five hundred years ago, in 
his narrative says, “‘ There ben other trees that beren hony, 
gode and swete.” If dates are not here intended, it proves at 
least a generic use of the term honey at that period in the 
Orient. 

We will here also introduce a quotation from Josephus, to 
which we have before referred. In an apparently incidental 
account which he gives of the Jordan valley and Jericho, 
speaking of the prolific fountain of Elisha at Jericho, and of its 
fructifying powers, he says, ‘“ Accordingly it waters a larger 
space of ground than any other waters do, and passes along a 
plain of seventy furlongs long and twenty broad ;* wherein it 
affords nourishment to those excellent gardens that are thick 
set with trees. There are in it many sorts of palm-trees that 
are watered by it, different from each other in taste and name; 
the better sort of them, when they are pressed, yield an excel- 
lent kind of honey, not much inferior in sweetness to other 
kinds of honey.” There can be no doubt that he here refers 
to the date-palm, and states the fuct that the pressed sweet- 
meat or the’candied date was honey not much inferior in sweet- 
ness to the honey of bees, for in the immediate connection he 
adds, “this country withal produces honey from bees.” 

The climate of this part of the Jordan valley, in its deep de- 
pression of thirteen hundred feet below the Mediterranean, is 
almost tropical ;{ its incessant heats would render that portion 
of it around Jericho, which is still abundantly supplied with 
water from this same beautiful and prolific fountain of Elisha, 
peculiarly adapted to the rearing of the palm. 

It would appear that in several varieties the palm was here 


* A very near description of the region we now find capable of artificial irriga- 
tion from the fountains of Duk and Elisha. 

+ Book of Wars, iv. ch. 8. 

+ V. New York Observer, July 24, 1851, article “ Jericho and its Plain.” 
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indigenous to the soil, for we learn also that in the early days 
of Moses they so abounded as to give to Jericho the cognomen 
of ‘City of Palm-trees.” It is a striking commentary on the 
character of its present wretched Bedowin Arab inhabitants, 
that a tree so invaluable for producing a nutritious and agree- 
able article of food should have been allowed to become 
extinct. The dry trunk of the last tree on the plain was stand- 
ing near our encampment when we visited Jericho. Dr. Shaw 
says there were several palm-trees at Jericho when he visited 
the plain. 

It would thus seem that the word rendered honey by our 
translators, is generic in the Hebrew Scriptures, a comprehen- 
sive term for all sweets; that it more frequently indicates 
dates than the honey of bees; and that when the latter honey 
is intended to be indicated, it is generally if not always ac- 
companied with the qualifying terms; and there seems to be 
evidence that the LXX so used it in the Septuagint version. 
We have seen in the quotation from Josephus, that the palm- 
tree produced what was designated honey in the days of John 
the Baptist. 

We have evidence from various quarters, that the Hebrew 
va, Debash, has virtually come down to the present day in the 
cognate language of the Arabs, in the term Dzbs, as applied by 
them to designate dates and other sweet substances, as also 
in the Dabsi of the Maltese. The native language of Malta 
seems to be a compound of Arabic and Italian; but so closely 
assimilates with the Arabic, that the islanders are understood 
by the Arabs without difficulty. 

Dr. Shaw says: “Hebron alone sends every year to Egypt 
three hundred camel loads of Rabb, which they call Dibse, the 
same word that is rendered honey in the Scriptures.” Travels, p. 
367. There is some evidence that the Greek collateral term 
uénm, honey, was not only used by the LXX in a comprehensive 
sense, but that it has classic authority; ‘To doy wéa, the Persian 
manna; and metaphorically of any thing sweet.” Liddell and 
Scott’s Lex. sub voce pém. 

We might here show that the honey of bees, as an article of 
food, is entirely unadapted permanently to sustain the healthful 
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action of the human system: and moreover, that it was princi- 
pally used as a luxury by the Jews, to sweeten their unleavened 
bread and drinks. It deserves to be remembered, too, that the 
Arabs, in their domestic customs, have brought down to us 
nearly all the peculiar habits of the Jews unchanged. It is 
only in this form that the honey of bees is used by them, and 
not as a substantial element of nutrition; while dates are the 
principal food of thousands in the Orient for many months in 
the year. 

Apparently, to get over the insuperable difficulties of the 
texts, Matt. iii. 4 and Mark i. 6, as referring to the honey of 
bees, some learned commentators and lexicographers tell us, 
that this méac dypcor, on which the Baptist fed, was a vegetable 
honey, or manna, and not the honey of bees. Kitto says, “the 
wild honey (meli agrion) which, with locusts formed the diet of 
John the Baptist, was probably the vegetable honey, which we 
refer to manna.” V.i. 859. Dr. Robinson, in his Greek and 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, remarks on sé aypior: 
‘Here the honey of wild bees is to be understood, made in 
hollow trees and crevices of the rocks; others understand 
Honey Dew, found in Arabia upon leaves of certain species of 
trees,” &c. But he remarks, “the evidence is very slight that 
this was ever common in Judea, and especially in the high 
desert west of the Dead Sea.” Our observation led us to con- 
cur entirely in this last remark; this Wilderness of Judea has 
ever been “a dry and thirsty land where no water is,” and 
where trees or even shrubs have hardly been produced. 

But could we have reason to believe that vegetable honey as 
it is termed, or manna, had been found here, it would not re- 
lieve the difficulty; from what is known of it, its qualities are 
highly medicinal. ‘The Arabs use it as they do honey, to pour 
over their unleavened bread, or to dip their bread into it; if 
eaten in any quantity it is said to be highly purgative.” A itto, 
v. ii. p. 294. He refers also to several other productions of like 
character. We find in Sir John Maundevile’s Narrative the fol- 
lowing remarks in his description of the land of Job. “ There 
ben hilles, where men getten gret plentee of manna—this manna 
is clept bred of Aungeles—it comethe of the dew of Hevene 
that fallethe upon the Herbes—men putten it in Medicynes for 
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rich men, to purge evylle Blode: for it clenseth the Blode, 
and putteth out Malencolye.” 

From the want of knowledge, or having overlooked the pecu- 
liar qualities and use of the date, in ancient as well as in mo- 
dern times, it appears that the investigations of the learned to 
ascertain the food of John, have carried some of them far 
away into deserts of uncertainty and barrenness, when a more 
simple view would have revealed the object of their search at 
the very threshold. 

We shall probably be met with this objection: If dates are 
meant by the Evangelists, how are we to reconcile the appa- 
rent difficulties of their being designated “wild honey”? We 
might answer, that we do not believe that the Jews knew any 
thing of the custom of domesticating the bee, and in that re- 
spect all their honey from the bee was field-honey, and if so, 
there was no need of the use of the adjective to discriminate 
it, if bees’ honey alone is intended. We reply, however, to the 
objection, that it would doubtless have been equally proper to 
have rendered péa dypior, field-honey, or “honey from the field,” 
and then we conceive we have the very designation which we 
might expect to have been applied to new gathered dates, “fresh 
from the field,” and on their natural stems, in distinction from 
the old sweetmeat, the candied, sweated, and pressed date. 

We have seen that they are produced from the palm- 
tree, growing on pendant stems, of several pounds in weight, 
one of which would afford food to John for several days. 

That the date abounded at Jericho, in the immediate vicinity 
of the labors of the Baptist there can be no doubt. They were 
thus easily obtained, portable, simple, nutritious and needing 
no culinary art. We will here add a remark omitted in its 
proper place, that the date-bearing palm and olive-tree were 
the most essential of the fruit-bearing trees of Palestine, and 
if the date was tithed, it must have been under the designation 
of wax Debash. Dr. Shaw says, p. 870: “ Several parts of the 
Holy Land, no less than Idumea, that lies contiguous to it, are 
described by the ancients as abounding with date-trees. Thus 
Judea, which denotes the whole country of the Jews, is typified 
on several coins of Vespasian, by a disconsolate woman sitting 
nuder a palm-tree. Upon the Greek coin of his son Titus, 
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struck upon a like occasion, we see a shield suspended over a 
palm-tree, with a Victory writing upon it.” The climate of the 
Philistine plain is well suited to the production of the palm. 
We noticed many of them still existing, particularly in the vici- 
nity of Gaza. 

It may not be improper here to say, that the substance 
of these views has been suggested to a Missionary who has 
spent more than thirty years in the Orient, and who is fami- 
liar with the date and its use as fresh from the field, and 
in its honeyed or sweetmeat state, and that he concurs in the 
views here taken. We are admonished by the space already 
occupied, that this discussion, although by no means exhausted, 
must be referred to other hands, satisfied with our imperfect 
efforts, if they shall lead to a more correct elucidation of an 
interesting portion of God’s Holy Word. 





ARTICLE V. 


Christian and Civie Economy of Great Towns. By the Rev. 
Tuomas CHAtMers, D. D. 


THE Gospel is the one great remedy for human ills. If it 
does not directly feed and clothe and heal afflicted human 
nature in all its conditions, it exercises an influence that ulti- 
mately secures the result. It inspires the benevolence that 
supplies the wants of the unfortunate ; it awakens the industry, 
the frugality, the self-reliance and forecast which anticipate 
and prevent disaster. It ministers consolation under accumu- 
lated and unavoidable ills, and it unfolds those profound princi- 
ples which become the safe guides of Christian compassion after 
it has been elicited. 

The first impulse of humane sentiments leads us to supply the 
wants that appeal to our senses, to staunch the blood and bind up 
the wounds of one suffering from recent injury, to supply food to 
those who are emaciated with hunger, and to clothe such as are 
shivering for the want of comfortable apparel. To search out 
the causes of such destitution and distress, and to apply a re- 
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medy which will secure the sufferers against the recurrence of 
the evils in question, is the great desideratum in the work of be- 
nevolence. It is sufficiently obvious that while thorough inquiries, 
like those recently made in respect to the state of the London 
poor, are of great utility, and while that system of relief which 
connects all eleemosynary efforts with a careful investigation of 
the character and condition of the recipients is of vast conse- 
quence, still these investigations and exertions do not touch the 
cause of the difficulty. In this respect they are only as efforts 
“to salt a running brook.’ On the contrary, the gospel can 
be so applied as to change the character of the fountain itself. 
We intend to show that a far-seeing philanthropy, enlightened 
and animated by the influence of Christianity, will abound in 
efforts of this kind. To accomplish our object we must 
fetch a compass of considerable dimensions, but we hope 
the conclusion to which we shall be led will compensate the 
reader for accompanying us with patience. We mean to in- 
sist upon that kind of philanthropic endeavor which has for 
its direct object the improvement of the character, as being of 
vastly greater consequence than mere gifts for the supply of 
sensible wants. Yet we do not mean to depreciate the hu- 
manity that gives food to the hungry, and clothing to the naked, 
and shelter to the unfortunate houseless sons and daughters of 
want. We do not wish the widow’s tears and the orphan’s 
woes to be neglected. We do not desire the prisoner’s cell 
and the captive’s chains to be forgotten. We would not have 
any poor invalid left to languish and dic without comforts and 
nurses and physicians. But we do wish to maintain satisfacto- 
rily that there is a higher charity, and that there are principles 
and methods of administering it that are worthy of profound 
consideration. 

The present age is, doubtless, one of remarkable progress. 
Some of the principal difficulties that have stood in the way of 
the advancement of society at large have been removed. 
Geographical discovery is mainly completed. The globe has 
been circumnavigated. Every great country has been explored. 
The facilities of travel and of commercial exchange have be- 
vome great. Science has augmented its power vastly, and that 
in two respects. It has made more profound discoveries in all 
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its departments. It has also extended its domain. Larger 
numbers are devoted to its interests. Its savans can almost 
join hands while they encircle the globe. 

The tendency of these movements have been to produce a 
broader humanity. The middle class of society has grown more 
numerous and more influential. It has extended its power in 
opposite directions, to the low and to the high. By its mer- 
chant-princes, its shrewd inventors, its opulent manufacturers, 
its scholars and philanthropists, it has entered the halls of 
princes and nobles, and made alliances with their sons and 
daughters. Men of active genius that have, ever and anon, 
risen from the nethermost stratum of society, have drawn up with 
them in their ascent vast numbers that had else remained in 
their native prostrate position. The proportion of that class which 
derives wealth and power as an inheritance from its ancestry, 
to a respectable middle class, which is mainly the fabricator of 
its own fortune, is diminished. The proportion of the meanly 
dependent to the whole population is also less than it was one 
or two centuries ago. ‘True, there are vast races that have not 
been greatly affected by these changes. But the most vigorous 
portion of the human family is so thoroughly aroused, and so 
aggressive in its action, as to render it certain that the present 
impulse will, ere long, possess the manifest importance of a 
world-movement. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, that human nature is not 
changed. - The individual man, now, is subject to the same 
passions as those which swelled his bosom when he did not tra- 
verse vast regions with such celerity; when he had no machines 
as unpaid and unsuffering servants to perform his thrall-work ; 
when he could not enstamp his thoughts in permanent forms, 
and scatter them among the million; and when he could not 
commission the lightning to run his errands across a continent, 
and bring him word again the same hour. 

This augmentation of power does not, by any necessity, bring 
with it a better self-government in the individual. It does not 
of itself produce an increased gentleness and goodness. On 
the contrary, the sudden and great increase of power has deve- 
loped some tendencies of an opposite character. A newly 
awakened earnestness cannot always be held within the bands 
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of a just restraint. Its first manifestations will often appear 
in a reckless radicalism. 

The conservative portion of the community deprecate the 
excesses which are apparent, and wisely may they do so. But, 
what wisdom requires to be done to counteract the evil, is a 
grave question. Shall we make an outcry against the earnest- 
ness, the mere energy, and lofty, though ill defined aims of the 
self-styled reformers of the present age? No wise man would 
counsel sucha procedure. The energy which has been awakened 
is, in itself, of inestimable value. Lofty purposes, even though 
they fail of their accomplishment, have something ennobling in 
them. Radicalism, it must be conceded, is not entirely destitute 
of utility. Evil, under an all-controlling Providence, has an 
instrumentality of beneficence. The hurricane that prostrates 
forests, destroys the standing corn, and overthrows valuable 
structures, still does good. It purifies the atmosphere; it teaches 
a lesson of the instability of earthly things; it stimulates men 
to fresh industry. So socialism and the various schemes for 
suddenly revolutionizing society, work out certain useful results. 
The conservative portion of the community receive some admo- 
nitions, which, if they be not entirely just, are partly deserved, 
and yet are just such rebukes as true and sympathising friends 
would never have administered. Bad methods of encountering 
enormous evils, yet impress upon the benevolent the necessity 
of some sort of earnest endeavor. When foolish and rash men 
will not allow a matter of great moment to remain in stagnant 
inaction, wise men are incited to exertion. The corn-law 
rhymes, the touching appeals in behalf of sewing-women, and 
the complaints that have been poured forth against the uses of 
capital to depreciate labor, all erroneous as they are in certain 
respects, are nevertheless indications of a general yearning to- 
wards an improved condition of our common humanity. More 
than this. As the sayings of some of the ancient philosophers 
and poets threw a crepuscular light on the eastern sky, and 
indicated the rising of that “Sun of Righteousness,” which 
had been denominated by an inspired prophet the “ Desire of 
all nations ;’’ so it may be that these lurid coruscations are 
really a morning-red tinging the heavens, and foretokening a 
purer light, and the advent of a true Christian charity that shall 
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wrap the shivering world in the warm mantle of its brotherly 
feeling. 

All thoughtful and well-balanced minds are satisfied that 
society cannot be regenerated by a sudden revolution. The 
subject-masses are not to be elevated by an énvention, as when 
a power-engine is contrived to raise water from a stagnant 
lagoon. Ameliorating influences in the cause of humanity, 
from their very nature, operate in a different manner. All 
great and sudden changes, however gradual the process of 
preparation for them, produce, when they occur, painful sen- 
sations. In the silent processes of nature we are prepared, 
as gradually as possible, both for our introduction into this 
world and our departure from it. Yet a death-groan accompa- 
nies one of these changes, and a birth-cry the other. It is the 
same with the birth and the dissolution of nations. Magna 
Charta was obtained with a painful struggle. American Inde- 
pendence was born amid throes of anguish, and the Roman 
State, when it expired, shook the world by the terror of its 
death-spasms, and caused the sun itself to set in blood. We 
need not expect, then, that any degree of conservative wisdom 
will preclude all violent changes, will ward off all disasters. 
The gentlest movements of the gospel itself will sometimes 
and indirectly bring, ‘not peace, but a sword.” Yet, it is 
obviously one of our first duties to aim, by a peaceful influence, 
to ameliorate the condition of that vast portion of the human 
family which is sunk into a state of comparative wretchedness. 

Our active duties consist, almost entirely, in works of phi- 
lanthropy. We cannot, properly speaking, do any thing for 
God. He is exalted infinitely above the need of all our minis- 
tries. We can only cherish the sentiments, and breathe out the 
desires of piety by joining with the angels in ascriptions of 
“glory to God in the highest.” But, our “good will to men” 
may find abundant opportunity of expressing itself in benefi- 
cent action. 

It is easy to cherish philanthropic sentiments. The incite- 
ments to humanity are immense, and in this world of sin and 
suffering they continually encircle us and touch us on every 
side. Yet there is not a more difficult thing in the world than 
to give the wisest and best direction to the current of benevo- 
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lence. We know who are its proper objects. They are the 
poor; and the poor we have always with us. ILowever ad- 
vanced the general state of society may be, there must always 
be variety, and all persons are to be reckoned by us as poor 
whose comforts and advantages are very greatly inferior to our 
own. By the Divine Constitution the strong ought, always and 
everywhere, in some sense to bear the burdens of the weak. As 
a father should take his little children by the hand, and be more 
solicitous to lead them up to a participation in his own advan- 
tages, than to overtake for himself those that are before him in 
the race of prosperity, so every man ought to be mainly anx- 
ious to promote the well-being of those below him. 

We may gain a clear conception of the difference between 
the selfish ambition which characterizes the greater proportion 
of men, and the philanthropic career which God demands, by 
forming in our minds a pictorial illustration of the idea to which 
we have just adverted. We may conceive of the whole race of 
men as placed on a series of ascending steps in a vast amphi- 
theatre. The degrees of their prosperity are represented by 
the altitude of their positions respectively. They are all 
grouped by family relations, by business connections, by vari- 
ous affinities and localities, with one another. Some are seen 
by us to be higher, some lower, and some on a level with our- 
selves in the scale of prosperity. Now you will observe that 
not a few are bending forward, and striving to the utmost of 
their power to place themselves in a higher position. Others are 
toiling up the ascent with equal earnestness, but are unwilling to 
advance one step without taking with them, or drawing closely 
after them, their family and near kindred and intimate friends. 
Others still, with a noble self-forgetfulness, are wholly em- 
ployed in aiding the ascent of great numbers that occupy a far 
less desirable position than their own. They scarcely ascend 
themselves at all by a direct endeavor to do so. They are 
rather borne up backwards by the movement of the whole mass 


below them, which they have stimulated to action by their kind 
aid and encouragement. 


It is no small part of our difficulty in the work of philan- 
thropy that we cannot discriminate the proper objects of be- 
nevolent regard and beneficent action. In a great city espe- 
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cially there are vast numbers passing every day before 
our eyes, whose whole appearance, whose language and dress 
and manners indirectly, yet powerfully, demand the philan- 
thropic aid and encouragement of our prospering citizens. 
There are means enough, also, in the hands of the benevo- 
lent to relieve all the distressed, to enlighten all the ignorant, 
and to reform all the vicious. The means possessed by a great 
city for taking the best care of all its population, are as ample as 
the means of one of our prosperous families are to provide for 
the well-being of all the members of the household. How shall 
the work be accomplished? This is the great problem to be 
solved. 

It ought to be observed as a preliminary in this inquiry, that 
no other means are so perfect as the unconstrained, spontane- 
ous action of individuals. If every prosperous person in the 
community will exercise a practical regard for the interests of 
his family and poor relations and friends, and for those em- 
ployed by him, and for all persons who are in circumstances 
less prosperous than his own, yet having claims upon him by 
some sort of relationship, and if those aided and encouraged 
will exercise the same spirit and perform the same offices for 
others, then the whole mass of society will make an upward 
movement together. But this will not be. The lack of virtue 
in the many, imposes many higher responsibilities on the few, 
and this creates the necessity for associated endeavor. This 
associated endeavor manifests itself mainly in two ways. It 
aims to relieve want. It also seeks so to improve the habits 
and the character of the needy that they shall be able to supply 
their own wants and to rise continually in the scale of comfort, 
respectability and usefulness. The former of these modes of 
action may be represented by eleemosynary institutions, such as 
the almshouse and hospitals, asylums for the deaf and the blind, 
and for orphans and various classes of unfortunate persons. It 
includes also all similar operations by individuals. The latter is 
expressed by the free school, the church and various modes of 
promoting intelligence and virtue. 

True philanthropy will doubtless operate in each of these di- 
rections. Our Saviour fed the hungry, and healed the sick, 
and commended both by his teachings, as in the parable of the 
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good Samaritan and by his God-like actions, a quick sensibility 
to physical wants and woes. But a comparison of these two 
modes of benefiting men will readily evince the superior im- 
portance of those influences which tend directly to improve the 
character. For the sake of brevity in referring to these two 
modes of action, one may be denominated the supply-method 
and the other the instruction-method. They present remark- 
able contrasts. The supply-method often degrades the recipient. 
There is something in the acceptance of charity, except it be in 
dire misfortune, and then of brief continuance, that abates self- 
respect. The ground of this unhappy influence is probably to 
be found in the conviction that beggary, for the most part, re- 
sults from indolence or some other shameful vice. On this ac- 
count one who receives a gratuitous supply of his wants soon 
comes to feel himself thoroughly associated with the degraded 
and unworthy. On the contrary, the instruction-method, from 
the first moment in which it takes effect, elevates its object. 
The recipient has become a being of greater consequence. He 
has less need of assistance for the whole of his subsequent life. 
The supply-method often creates a necessity for additional sup- 
plies. When one has become a little inured to the feeling of 
dependence it ceases to be painful, and the easy relief from toil 
and self-denial prompts to an increased reliance on the charity 
of others. It has been a thousand times observed that prosper- 
ous beggars become more exacting, and poor families that have 
been once taught to rely on their wealthy relations require more 
and more assistance in the progress of life. But everything 
done to improve the character of the poor, augments their capa- 
city, inspires self-respect and renders self-sustentation both easy 
and delightful. The supply-method leads others to a similar 
dependence. No vice is more easily acquired than idleness. 
No evil is more contagious than beggary. If the head of a fa- 
mily is sustained long by gifts, all his children will learn to de- 
sire them, and will enter upon life with the expectation of cast- 
ing themselves more or less on the generosity of others. The 
example of such dependence will also lead others to relax from 
severe toil and a salutary frugality, and seek a similar relief. 
Thus one generous man, distributing his gifts with a thoughtless 
munificence, has been known to train a large cluster of families 
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to habits of ruinous dependence. The instruction-method, on 
the other hand, diminishes beggary and all its accompanying 
vices. The man whose character has been improved by the 
genial influence of instruction trains his family to habits of 
manly independence. The influence is transmitted to a hun- 
dred generations. If he is in poverty his influence stimulates 
all his friends and associates to the same manly career—the 
same self-reliance. 

Notwithstanding this obvious superiority of the instruction- 
method, the supply-method secures far the greater share of 
attention and expense. The money expended in the support of 
the eleemosynary institutions, and the disbursements of societies 
for the relief of the poor, and the gifts bestowed by the hand 
of private charity, would probably be sufficient to educate al! 
the neglected children of the community to habits of industry, 
frugality and virtuous self-dependence. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to secure an increased 
activity in the direction of improving the condition of the de- 
pendent classes by improving their character. The supply of 
physical want, as in the development of our nature in infancy, 
is first in the order of time, but action on the mind and moral 
improvement are of paramount importance. In exact accord- 
ance with this is our Saviour’s statement to the disciples of 
John, when he sent word to the imprisoned prophet and in- 
formed him, in a brief message, of those works which were to 
be regarded as proofs of his Messiahship. He mentions first 
the relief of a physical infirmity. He subjoins another of 
greater consequence, and then another still rising in a climax, 
from giving sight to the blind to healing lameness, cleansing 
lepers, raising the dead, and crowning the whole with the higher 
blessings of a right moral and religious influence over the poor. 
‘Go, and show John again,” says he, “those things which ye 
do hear and see: The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them.” This state- 
ment seems clearly to imply, that as causing the lame to walk 
was of greater consequence than causing the blind to see, and 
cleansing lepers was a greater thing than healing the lame, and 
raising the dead was still greater, so a securing the preaching 
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of the gospel was greater than all. This, too, was of such vast 
moment that it was not deemed necessary even to allude to the 
supply of the physical wants of the poor, except they were 
wants included in these unfortunate maladies. Elsewhere, we 
know, our Saviour is represented as feeding the destitute, and 
his religion plainly enjoins giving food to the hungry and 
clothes to the naked, and visiting the prisoner in distress. Yet, 
when he speaks of the greatest proof of his Messiahship, it is 
all included in preaching the gospel to the poor. This spiritual 
culture will raise them to a state in which they will soon learn 
to supply their own wants, and then aid others in the acquisi- 
tion of a similar independence. While therefore physical ne- 
cessities are not to be disregarded, the great work of philan- 
thropy is the instruction and elevation of the poor. 

For the successful prosecution of this work something more 
is demanded than a mere expansion of the intellect ; more even 
than an awakening of that sort of aspiration which would lead 
one ambitiously to aim at a higher grade of employment. Moral 
and religious instruction is mainly required. If by this means 
a domestic or any poor laborer is rendered more faithful, 
more trustworthy, and more virtuous in every respect, the 
end is gained so far as the most important interests of such an 
individual are concerned. 

But, how is this work of moral improvement to be carried 
forward with success? To answer this inquiry satisfactorily we 
must make another two-fold division. We must compare that 
method of exercising a moral influence which takes on some- 
thing of the hue and character of the supply-method, and that 
which draws men entirely out of such relations and causes them 
to advance continually in self-respect, as they advance in moral 
culture. 

It is not to be denied that much good has been accomplished 
by visiting the poor in their dwellings, by drawing them to a 
place of worship prepared for them as a class, and by minister- 
ing to their spiritual necessity in a manner analogous to that 
which is employed in supplying the physical wants of those 
whom disease, improvidence, or vice have reduced to wretch- 
edness. Comfort has been administered to many a dying sin- 
ner. Children have been rescued from schools of vice, and 
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placed in institutions where they have been trained to virtuous 
habits. Still, the question will rise whether there may not be 
a more excellent way. We think there is, and that this sort of 
effort compared with another, is as the tithing of garden herbs 
compared with weightier matters of the law. The former may 
not be innocently neglected, but the latter is of immeasurably 
greater moment. The two modes may be clearly set forth in 
their comparative importance by contrasting with one another, 
what may be called a model-effort of each kind respectively. 
The instances shall be real instances, and drawn out in sufficient 
detail to render the pictures clear and impressive. Both move- 
ments were made in similar circumstances. That is to say, 
they were in great cities, and in districts mainly inhabited by 
a population ranging between a thrifty class of tradesmen and 
mechanics, and thence down to the humblest laborers and poor 
mendicants. In the first instance a number of benevolent gen- 
tlemen purchased a commodious church edifice, which a prospe- 
rous congregation had abandoned for a more elegant structure. 
It cost about twelve thousand dollars. It furnished comfortable 
sittings for seven or eight hundred people. The galleries were 
employed for Sunday-school purposes. <A very efficient and 
suitable pastor was employed, at a salary of one thousand dol- 
lars. Gratuitous labor was rendered from the members of 
wealthy and intelligent congregations in visiting the poor, dis- 
tributing religious tracts, soliciting the attendance of children 
on the Sunday-school, and inviting all the needy to participate 
in the advantages of the Sanctuary, where the poor had the 
Gospel preached to them without money and without price. The 
number of attendants increased; a church was organized ; souls 
were converted; men who came to scoff remained to pray. The 
patrons and friends of the congregation, attended by commit- 
tee from time to time, and gave the movement the countenance 
of their presence. Ten years were consumed in this kind of 
effort. Two or three hundred persons had been received to the 
communion of the church. But the congregation did not gain 
strength. The same necessity for assistance continued. The 
house had not been paid for. The property changed hands. 
The church for the poor was removed, and a new and tasteful 
house of worship was erected in its place. 
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The other movement, as we have said, was instituted among a 
similar population and for the same purpose. It was intended to 
evangelize the community in the district where it was made. Se- 
veral benevolent gentlemen united and purchased ground, and 
erected a church. It was simple and cheap, but neatly carpeted 
and cushioned, and in every way attractive. Sunday-school rooms 
were connected with the building. Another lot adjacent was 
purchased, and the whole was neatly enclosed. On this lot was 
erected a small but pleasant parsonage. A church was organized 
and a number of respectable families, a portion of those very bene- 
volent persons who had projected and accomplished the work, 
became the office-bearers and trustees of the congregation. Thus 
situated, it was not difficult to procure a young man of high 
promise to take the pastoral charge. At a salary of nine hun- 
dred dollars, and the use of the parsonage, he entered upon his 
work. He was surrounded with lay assistants on whom he 
could depend. Their interests were identified with his. No 
reasonable persons would think themselves dishonored in being 
members of such a church, when thus appointed. Yet the 
object was to act upon the population with which they were 
surrounded. For this purpose all their arrangements were made. 
Their best pews, accommodating six persons, were rented at 
twelve dollars per annum. All the sittings were rented at the 
same price, namely, fifty cents per quarter, or two dollars a year. 
The only preference was. that those who first applied had the 
first selection. Such a movement would of course attract to 
itself first the most respectable class of people in the neighbor- 
hood; those who were already pious, or at least, under the in- 
fluence of church-going habits. Those who were next below 
them in the scale of social importance came next. The Sanc- 
tuary was so seemly in its structure and appointments, the pastor 
so well furnished and edifying in his services, and the primor- 
dial nucleus of the congregation so respectable, and so imbued 
with the humane, the philanthropic, the Christian sentiments 
which gave character to the enterprise, that the whole commu- 
nity regarded it with favor. The consequence was that not 
one year elapsed before every sitting was taken, and a regular 
income of more than fifteen hundred dollars was secured from 
the congregation itself. And yet this was as truly, in its bear- 
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ings and results, a mission-church as the one before described. 
It was not called a church for the poor; it was not an eleemo- 
synary establishment; it carried with it no alms-house associa- 
tions. On the contrary, every poor family that connected itself 
with the congregation was consciously advanced in its social 
position. Those who prospered in the world did not become 
ashamed of their church relations, and seek such as were more 
respectable. The pastor’s influence was continually increased ; 
the power of the congregation was augmented every year. The 
children, from Sunday-school pupils became teachers. Some of 
them rose to places of influence; some entered the sacred 
office. 

We admit that there are circumstances and localities where 
such an effort cannot be successfully made. We allow that 
something must be done by the supply-method. But ina great 
city there are abundant advantages for prosecuting the work of 
evangelizing our neglected population by the building and sus- 
tentation of churches on the better plan described; and until 
that work is done the chief prominence ought to be given to 
this species of effort. It is obvious at the first glance that the 
advantages of one system are greatly superior to those of the 
other. But we must institute a careful comparison of the ten- 
dencies and results, each with each, if we would comprehend 
the whole subject. 

In that method by which a whole congregation is supplied 
with the Gospel as poor mendicants are supplied with bread, an 
unhappy sense of dependence is fostered. While the Gospel 
itself tends to elevate them, this mode of supplying instruction 
at the expense of others exercises a depressing influence. A 
single gratuitous message of grace, or a number of mercy-calls 
breathed out from a Christian friend, would exert no such influ- 
ence. The building of a Sanctuary and dedicating it to the 
honor of Christ, do not place the worshippers in an aspect of 
undesirable dependence. But the moment it becomes a system 
for continually supplying want at the expense of others, the 
mendicancy is so palpable that no mind that possesses noble 
aspirations will long submit to it, and those whose sentiments 
are already little raised by self-respect will become still more 
depressed. The other mode of action tends to elevate every 
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poor family that comes within the sweep of its influence. On 
this account it has the double advantage of bringing the poor 
more readily within the reach of the means of grace and of in- 
fluencing them more powerfully. When secular and sacred 
motives concur to lead a man to a right course of conduct, the 
advantage is obvious. In the homely but expressive language 
of an unlettered Christian, ‘‘ Adam and Grace together will do 
twice as much as Grace alone.” This is especially so when, as 
in this case, there is nothing strictly mercenary in the secular 
motive. A man that desires to rise among his fellows is, other 
things being equal, a better and more hopeful man than one 
who would be willing to be ranked among the lowest of his 
species. Hence one is more readily attracted to the sanctuary 
by this self-supporting method not only, but he is also more 
easily impressed when there. The same influences act on the 
pastor and his coadjutors. On the eleemosynary plan the pastor 
accumulates very little influence. If the members of his flock 
become a little advanced in intelligence and respectability they 
are almost certain to leave him. If some of the children of 
his charge grow to be hopeful, they learn to seek more advan- 
tageous church relations. The church or mission station be- 
comes @ mere caravanserai, where passing multitudes repose for 
a short season and give place to others. This influence, so de- 
pressing on the pastor, exercises a similar sway over his lay 
assistants. Connected with other churches, they are destitute 
of everything like a home-interest in the field of their labors. 
They go forth to it as toa prison or an asylum for orphans. A 
heavenly sympathy, it is true, moves them; but there is not 
that vital energyand that mingling of social delights with the 
pastor and the people that there would be if the church were 
their church, the pastor their pastor, and the people the very 
multitude with whom they were accustomed to go to the house 
of God in company. On the contrary, in the self-sustaining 
method there is a continuous growth of influence. A part, at 
least, of the most valuable families and individuals remain and 
impart a portion of their own growing prosperity to the con- 
gregation. The pastor’s assistants belong to the church, and 
the church belongs to them. The associations of the sacred 
place, the progress of the congregation and its prospective great- 
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ness, stimulate pastor and people in a manner analogous to the 
growth of a commercial establishment where a constant aug- 
mentation of capital, credit, knowledge and business facilities 
inspire all the partners and employés with courage and energy. 

This better method is also the cheapest. On the plan of sup- 
plying the poor, twenty thousand two hundred and fifteen dollars 
were disbursed by the hands of charity, in interest on the cost 
of the house and salaries during a period of ten years. Then 
the whole was swept away, save the moral effect that had been 
produced on the minds and hearts of the poor. On the inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining plan the larger sum of thirty thou- 
sand dollars was expended at first, but after ten years the sanc- 
tuary, the parsonage, the organized church and Sunday-school 
were all in existence. , The good which had been achieved di- 
rectly was greater. A larger number of poor families had been 
reached. In the work of elevation they had been carried to a 
higher point, and those who had received the greatest benefit 
were moulded into a compact and efficient organism, which pro- 
mised to perpetuate its power for a hundred years. 

To all this it is objected that the scheme of reaching the un- 
evangelized masses by such a process is impracticable, and that 
our own Church is not as well adapted to the work as some 
other denominations. A gentleman of great wealth in one of 
our cities is reported to have donated a large sum for the pur- 
pose of securing the erection of ten Methodist churches, as being 
hetter adapted to influence the poor than our own. That the 
Methodist Church has acted with more vigor in respect to 
this class of our population than the Presbyterian, is most 
true. We thank God for the zeal that has animated them. 
We ought to humble ourselves for our own delinquency in this 
regard. But we have more power than even they possess to 
perform this work. It ought not to be considered invidious if 
we say that our clergy are more highly educated, that they 
have more power in the simple work of inculcating truth, and 
as much of the consistency and life of true piety. The idea 
that higher qualifications, as it respects learning and thinking- 
power, can be dispensed with to advantage if there be fervor 
and carnest exhortation in their place, especially in the work 
of benefiting the ignorant, is a great mistake. In no congre- 
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gation do a clearly thought-out discourse and a cultivated elo- 
quence operate to greater advantage than among the poor. 

The great reason why many of our churches among the poor in 
our great cities have had such small success, has been observable 
in the financial embarrassment in which they have been involved. 
Their struggles with pecuniary difficulties have repelled pros- 
perous families. They have gone elsewhere lest they should 
involve themselves in an expense which they regarded them- 
selves as unable to meet. The pastor was not sustained. An- 
other charge, furnishing the support which he needed, called 
him away. The church for the poor is left to seek a pastor 
who is inless demand. Everything connected with the interests 
of the congregation deteriorates, and the whole movement re- 
cedes with a silent power that can no more be resisted than the 
ebbing of the ocean. But that the Presbyterian Church can 
succeed in this work is obvious from the fact that it has suc- 
ceeded when circumstances have occurred that have called forth 
a few individuals to make such a complete and satisfactory 
effort as we have described. 

There are two other objections, however, which it is more 
difficult to remove. One has respect to the raising of funds, 
and the other to the difficulty of securing the necessary lay 
agency. The habit of our church, it is true, is somewhat esta- 
blished in regard to the mode of seeking the spiritual well-being 
of the unevangelized poor in a great city. We attempt some- 
thing in connection with our Sunday schools. But our chief 
reliance is on the supply-method. We aid the tract distribu- 
tion; we join with other denominations in supporting religious 
services in hired rooms, and occasionally attempt to establish a 
mission station and supply it with the ministry of the word and 
teachers to instruct poor children. Now it is objected that a 
heavy burden is laid upon the benevolent to sustain the move- 
ment recommended in the place of this sort of effort, and the 
means cannot.be commanded for prosecuting a course of action 
that demands so much greater outlay to commence it. But it 
should be remembered that there is money enough in the Church 
and benevolence enough to do this work, if wise men can be in- 
duced to look at the subject in such a light as to secure a clear 
conviction that it ought to be done. The Church has made 
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greater changes in its modes of action. Nearly all our great 
associated movements have had their origin within the last half 
century. But the action for which we plead is nothing new; it 
has been often done in modern times; it was the universal law 
of the early Church. The first Christians never dreamed of 
such a thing as a church for the poor, as a separate caste. 
They did not divide society horizontally ; they did not make 
one class of churches for the fashionable and wealthy, another 
for a respectable middle class, and a third for the poor. We 
do not mention this fact for the purpose of maintaining that 
men have no right to allow their social affinities to exercise any 
influence in choosing their relations to the congregation and the 
pastor with whom they will worship in public. We employ the 
example of the ancient Church merely to protect ourselves 
against the charge of novelty in commending a voluntary en- 
deavor to extend the Gospel to the unevangelized masses in our 
great cities in the mode which we have advocated. We are 
satisfied that the deep concern which is felt for this immense 
and influential portion of the population of our growing cities 
will justify the expectation that the Presbyterian Church can 
raise all the pecuniary means necessary. 

To secure the necessary lay agency seems to be a far more 
difficult work. Men and women can be found who will go forth 
and labor with great self-denial in our poor mission churches ; 
they will visit the neglected poor; they will invite the children 
to the Sunday school; they will procure for them garments 
when needed; they will teach them the truths of the precious 
Gospel; but then you must allow them to go back to their own 
church to worship, to sit in the pew with their own friends, to 
listen to the voice of their own pastor. You can persuade them 
to do this good work, but you cannot persuade them to forego 
these privileges. But we do not ask them to go to a mis- 
sion-church. We propose to erect a respectable building, 
to finish it tastefully, to make it every way commodious, to free 
it from all the degrading associations of debt and poverty; we 
propose to secure a preacher, not as being a man that can be 
conveniently obtained for a year, or until a more inviting field 
is open to him, but a man of promise, that will assume the pas- 
toral charge with the hope and expectation of living and dying 
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with his people. It is not a church for the poor in any other 
sense except that it is in the midst of a population possessing 
little wealth. But itis adapted to the people of all classes in the 
vicinity. If there are some that cannot be persuaded to cast 
in their Jot with such a congregation and such a pastor, there 
are others who will delight in just such relations and such a 
work. They may not be persons of fashion, or persons who 
have any special apprehension of losing their social position, 
but they will be strong-minded, intelligent Christians. The 
reason for the difficulty in inducing excellent and influential 
Christian families to connect themselves with our poor congre- 
gations is chiefly found in these embarrassments, which forbid 
the hope of rapid growth and improvement, and the expecta- 
tion of being supplied with an able and edifying ministry. 

The Church, after all, is God’s appointed instrumentality in 
raising men to holiness, happiness and Heaven. No associa- 
tions, no human contrivances for reaching those that are out- 
side of her pale, are at all equal to the Church’s going herself 
into the midst of them and opening her doors to all, on such 
terms that all classes may feel themselves cordially invited. If 
we mistake not, the present age demands a new movement in 
behalf of the unevangelized masses in our great cities. Police 
regulations do not mect the wants of society. Eleemosynary 
institutions, while they relieve present distress, perhaps aug- 
ment the ills which they alleviate. Radical reforms appeal to 
the pride of the poorer classes and fill the breasts of many with 
envioushate. Those who seck to secure an external visible equa- 
lity disappoint and exasperate the poor. Socialism promises 
a millennium of blessedness by revolutionizing the structure of 
society. Infidelity talks of the brotherhood of the species. 
The Church ought not to be behind in actually doing what all 
these united voices proclaim as desirable. The Church must 
not neglect the poor; she must not forget their physical wants ; 
but she must give a paramount importance to that influence 
which improves the character and thus imparts the power of 
self-support. In doing this she must use with caution those 
means which supply spiritual wants without creating spiritual 
energy and a proper self-reliance. Her best congregations 
must give origin to other churches of the same stock. If she 
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brings them into being among a poor population, she must sec 
to it that they be not conformed to the squalidness and degra- 
dation of poverty and ignorance. She must rather give birth 
to churches which she will not be ashamed to own as her chil- 
dren; churches that will tend to raise all the poor people which 
are drawn into their pale to a more honored as well as a 
better position. The means are abundant. There is benevo- 
lence enough to furnish them, if a clear and full conviction that 
such a movement is desirable be once secured. Those benevo- 
lent and self-denying Christians that now labor to carry spirit- 
ual supplies to the starving poor, will labor with still greater 
pleasure if they can raise up churches to which they can invite 
the poor as participators in the labor, the expense and the in- 
dependence which they themselves exercise and enjoy. 

No Church has greater facilities for performing this work 
than our own Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
We have the wealth, the learning, the energy of character ne- 
cessary for its accomplishment; we can furnish the needful 
clerical and lay agencies. We have sent our well-furnished 
scholars, our young men and young women of character, to 
form themselves into churches, whose numbers are to be mainly 
{ swelled from converts out of the lowest castes of India and the 
savages of the wilderness. The same spirit, if it were properly 
solicited, will manifest itself in the organization of churches in 
the districts mainly inhabited by the poor in our great cities. 
Let the Church project the establishment of such congrega- 
tions, with such advantages, and the laborers will be readily 
found. The pastor will be forthcoming from some of our 
schools of the prophets, and the good work of evangelizing the 
poor will proceed in such a manner as will show beyond all con- 
tradiction that the Church of God gives life and power to the 
great work of philanthropy. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


1. Cretincau-Joly’s History of the Jesuits. Histoire religieuse, politique 
et literaire de la Compagnie de Jesus. Par J. CRETINEAU-JOLY. 
In seven volumes. Paris, 1847. 


2. Japan ; an account geographical and historical, from the earliest 
period &c. down to the present time. By Cartes M‘FARLANE 
Esq. Geo. P. Putnam & Co. New York. 1852. pp. 365. 


3. Japan and the Japanese. By Tatpor Wetts, M. D. New 
York. J. P. Neagle, 1852. pp. 184. 


Ir is not the object of our Review, though the figure may 
sound somewhat cruel, so much to dissect dead as living subjects. 
The fact that a National Expedition, composed it is said, of thir- 
teen vessels, with four thousand men and carrying three hun- 
dred and thirty guns, is about to sail to Japan, invests that 
country, at this moment, with special interest to Americans. 
The character of the people, their history and their former 
relations with Christian nations are all matters just now, of en- 
lightened curiosity to our people, for in America the expedition 
of the Government is the expedition of every individual of the 
nation. 

The Empire of Japan, interesting in various other respects, 
is peculiarly so from its being the only great nationality from 
which Christianity, by a settled policy, and as a matter of fact, 
it wholly excluded. In not one of its thousand isles is there at 
present room for the foot of a Christian teacher. Among its 
fifty millions of people we have no reason to suppose that there 
exists a solitary believer in Christ. By a settled law of the 
Empire, the profession of Christianity is death. In this respect 
Japan, it is believed, stands alone. Madagascar, which occu- 
pies to Africa the same geographical relation as Niphon to 
Asia, now welcomes the Gospel even in her high places. 

It is a little more than three hundred years since Japan was 
first visited by the foot of a European; the Portuguese, the 
great pioneers of discovery in the sixteenth century, leading the 
way. No jealousy was felt towards them in Japan, either as 
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foreigners or Christians. The people readily entered into com- 
mercial intercourse ; Christian missionaries were received with- 
out suspicion. The intense hostility of the Japanese to Chris- 
tianity, and the rigid exclusive policy of the government towards 
foreigners, grew up in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 
It was the result of the efforts of Jesuit missionaries to convert 
the people to Roman Catholic Christianity. The history of 
those efforts, with their great temporary success and complete 
subsequent disaster, is just at present a matter of fresh interest. 
It might be safely assumed, simply from a general view of 
modern commercial enterprise, that Japan cannot much longer 
retain her attitude of rigid separatism. The great trading 
powers of the earth stand too near to be kept permanently at 
arms’ length. Commerce in the China seas is not what it was 
in the sixteenth century, the visit once a twelvemonth of a mer- 
chant fleet to Batavia, or the Philippines, for pepper and cloves. 
It is the perpetual presence of an indefatigable marine along 
every Asiatic coast and at the gates of every harbor, ready to 
avail itself of each opening, or to make an opening, “aut 
suavitate aut-vi,” for the sale of its manufactures. 

Besides all this is the special circumstance that Japan lies in 
the direct line of that great commerce which is opening across 
the Pacific. With England in possession of the coast of China, 
and America holding California and Oregon, to say nothing of 
the Sandwich Islands, the “ Gate of the Sun,” as the islanders 
call their Empire, must open voluntarily or perforce. The 
time has come for it in the Providence of God. Whether the 
“Japan Expedition,” ordered by the present administration, 
sail direct to the islands with a view of opening communication 
with the Government, or whether resort be had to diplomacy 
and Dutch intervention, there can be but one result. Christian 
civilization and commerce has closed upon the Japanese Empire 
on both sides. It lies between the faces of the two great com- 
mercial millstones of the world. Our earnest prayer is that 
the opening of Japan may be effected by kindness and concilia- 
tion; by means that will inspire regard in the natives, and 
smooth the way for the introduction of Christianity. Of this 
nature is the humane treatment, and restoration to their homes, 
of the shipwrecked Japanese who have preceded the expedition. 
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There can be no mistake in assuming that the time is close 
at hand when the opportunity will be presented of introducing 
the Gospel into Japan. It is seasonable, therefore, to examine 
the history of the efforts already made to plant the Chris- 
tianity of Rome there. Both the success and the ruin of that 
enterprise constitute one of the most instructive chapters in 
the history of Missions. 

“The order of the Jesuits,” says Steinmetz, “never had an 
infancy ; like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, it sprang full 
armed from the brain of Ignatius.” No more striking illustra- 
tion of this can be desired, than the amazing energy with which, 
from its very foundation, the Socicty entered on the work of 
foreign missions. The Reformation had cost the Romish church 
the best half of Europe. To balance this loss, new kingdoms 
were to be won from the domains of Heathendom. The Jesuits 
lost no time in setting about this work. Of the ten members 
who composed the order in 1540, two were assigned, at the 
request of the king of Portugal, as missionaries for the East 
Indies. Rodriguez was, however, detained by King John for 
the sake of his labors at home. Francis Xavier sailed from 
the Tagus, 7th April 1541. At Mozambique, at Goa, along 
the Malabar coast, in Ceylon and in Malacca he engaged with 
all the ardor of his nature in laboring for the conversion of the 
natives, five or six years being thus spent. It was not till 1549 
that he landed at Kangosima, on Kiousiou island, the southern- 
most port of Japan. 

The Empire on which this zealous and gifted “ Apostle of the 
Indies” thus set foot, is composed of four large islands, and an 
immense number of smaller ones, forming a chain which extends 
from north-east to south-west, through twenty degrees of lati- 
tude, a distance of fifteen hundred miles. It lies due west of 
California, at the distance of four thousand miles; San Fran- 
cisco and Yeddo being nearly under the same parallel, 36°. 
Like a huge breakwater, Japan stretches along the coast of 
Asia, and receives the first shock of the Pacific billows. Its 
low, rocky shores swell in the interior into rugged chains of 
hills, traversing the entire length of Niphon and Kiousiou. 
Lofty peaks of eight and even ten thousand fect rise above the 
range; some snow-capped, others perpetually sending forth 
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smoke and flame. The islands form part of the western rim of 
that vast volcanic zone, connecting with the Aleutian islands on 
the north, and the Philippines and Molucca on the south, which 
surrounds the Pacific, as Guizot observes, like an immense 
burning crown. At least eight active volcanoes, and numerous 
boiling springs exist in Japan. Some of these were turned to 
dreadful account in the persecution of the converts to Roman- 
ism. The area of Japan is about two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand square miles, which is near three times the united 
area of New York and Pennsylvania. All accounts agree in 
representing the population as very dense. The climate of a 
large part of the Empire is temperate; the heat proper to the 
latitude of the southern portion being moderated by regular 
breezes and frequent rains. Rice, cotton and tobacco, with the 
fruits and vegetable products of Southern Europe are raised in 
abundance. The industry of the people has left no foot of 
ground waste, the soil being cultivated to the tops of the hills; 
supported by terraces where necessary, and fertilized by careful 
manuring, as among the Chinese, and by artificial irrigation. It 
is by no means incredible that a country of such extent, so cul- 
tivated, should sustain a population of fifty millions. 

The Japanese belong to the Mongol variety of the human 
family, having the characteristic physical, and moral traits. 
They are shrewd, quick witted, intelligent ; ready for argument 
and disputation ; a people of much firmer mental fibre, as the 
Jesuits observed, than those inhabiting the Hindu peninsula. 
“Tt never happened to Xavier in Japan,” says the Jesuit his- 
torian, ‘as it did in India, to baptize idolators from morning to 
night, until unable from sheer exhaustion to lift his hand to the 
font; nor to lose his voice from incessant repetition of the bap- 
tismal formula. He fished here with the hook, drawing in pain- 
fully one convert after another; and not with the net, gathering 
sinners in shoals into the church. There were even places in 
Japan—a circumstance which befell the saint no where else— 
where he was made the mark of insult and violence. So dif- 
ferent are the Japanese from other races of unbelievers in the 
east. On the other hand, it is true that if they were hard to 
fashion into Christians, they kept almost indelibly the character 
once stamped upon them. The missionary’s labor here was 
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like working in marble; not in wax as among the Hindus, a 
people as facile in losing as in receiving all impression. The 
reason of this difference is, that the Japanese, filled with arro- 
gant contempt for other nations, especially Europeans, whom 
they have known only as traders—a class of low caste among 
themselves—are peculiarly slow to abandon their own usages 
for others. This is eminently true, of course, in matters of 
religion. The people of Japan possess famous universities and 
schools in various branches of science, taught by masters of 
reputation. They have also ancient religious books, and various 
sects that vie with each other for pre-eminence. They have 
numerous temples in every city, most of which are monuments 
of the magnificence and piety of various monarchs by whom 
they were built. They have monasteries too, and religions of 
every order, solitary and ccenobite; and gods and demigods of 
their own, deriving their descent, as they pretend, from the 
Sun. The acuteness of the Japanese understanding more- 
over, and the habit engendered by the diversity of sects among 
them, of disputing keenly on questions of religion, makes 
it difficult to bring them to a change of sentiment in any 
direction. If in the progress of this history we shall see the 
faith so completely extirpated from Japan, as to leave only a 
mournful memory of its former existence, we shall also see that 
the engines for its destruction were so various and powerful, 
that the wonder is Christianity should have lasted so long, and 
not that it should have been finally uprooted. In fact, never 
was a fortress more bravely defended, foot by foot, and with 
greater cost of blood, than that of the church in Japan; the 
greater part of the converts remaining all their lives faithful 
at heart, and renegades only in appearance.” (Déntro fideli, é 
in apparenza sol rinnegati.)* 

This extract, however, leads us too far in anticipation of the 
history. The prevailing religion of Japan is Buddhism; that 
wide-spread, ancient faith, which at this day rules the minds of 
three hundred millions of the human family. It was introduced 
into Japan through China, about the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era; supplanting to a considerable extent the old Japanese 


* Bartoli. Introduction to the History of Jesuit Missions in Japan. 
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religion, but also receiving some modification from it. The 
latter still exists as a popular form of worship. It is called 
Kami-no-mitsi—the way to the Kami; these Kami being the 
lesser gods and demi-gods of the Japanese Olympus. Of the 
former, 492 are recognized as native spirits of heaven, and 
2640 are canonized mortals. It is only through the intercession 
of these saints and angels that the worshipper hopes for favor- 
able access to the Ten-syoo-dai-zin, the Supreme Divinity. In 
this respect, as in others to be hereafter mentioned, the old 
Japanese worship bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
Romish church. 

Temples to the Kami are found in great numbers in all 
parts of Japan; as many as three thousand, it is said, on one 
sacred mountain, Zezi, near Meaco, the ecclesiastical metropo- 
lis. In every Japanese house, moreover, there exists a private 
chapel, in which worship is offered morning and evening to the 
Supreme Deity. The people of Japan like the ancient Athe- 
nians, are a devout race; exceedingly devoted to the worship 
of the gods. The popular faith includes a belief in future 
existence and retribution. They hope for a Paradise hereafter ; 
or rather for some one among twenty or more different heavens, 
of which they can take their choice, according to the particular 
deity to whose service they devote themselves. Some of these 
abodes of happiness are in the clouds; some in the moon; 
some in the depths of the sea. Of all regions under heaven, 
suicide revels and holds carnival in Japan. No where is the 
instinctive love of life more easily overborne by the sentiment 
of honor, the hope of posthumous fame, or the eager desire of 
immortality. The devotees of the various gods who hold their 
court in the ocean or the air, impatient of the slow stages 
along the “road to the Kami,” often anticipate by a voluntary 
death the period assigned them by nature. Some cause them- 
selves to be walled up in mountain caves, where they perish of 
starvation. Some resort to a particular rock overhanging a 
dizzy precipice, with deep caverns at its base, and there calling 
loudly on their god, take the leap, as they suppose, into Para- 
dise. Father Bartoli affirms that the Fiend himself comes 
forth as a shining body from a sulphurous crater in the neigh- 
borhood. The deluded victims taking the light for a favorable 
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sign, throw themselves down and are dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. Others still of these martyrs of the Devil’s church, 
as the historian calls them, embark by companies in a vessel, 
each with a large stone about his neck, and proceed out into 
the harbor, leaving their benedictions with the people who line 
the shore in crowds to witness the ceremony. On reaching a 
convenient distance they scuttle the junk, and as she gradually 
sinks they chant together the praises of their god. 

Very different in its nature and effects from this old popular 
faith is Buddhism, the religion of the court and of the upper 
classes; a religion which, however wide its grasp on the human 
mind, must apparently be forever incapable of exciting high 
enthusiasm in its devotees. Starting in India as a reaction 
against the gross forms of Brahmanism, as the religion of 
a priesthood, of caste and of idols, Buddhism recognized in 
each individual man the elements of a possible divinity. It 
aimed to vindicate the dignity of human nature; to develop 
- what is godlike in man, not through outward worship and sa- 
cerdotal rites, but by leading the worshipper to a consciousness 
of his participation in that intelligence which exists supreme in 
Buddha. By steadfast contemplation of the supreme perfec- 
tion, the inherent perfectibility of man is to be nursed into 
more or less complete deity. Men themselves become Buddhas, 
or according to the Japanese mythology, Kamis, by gazing 
upon Buddha. This view admits of the idea of portions of the 
supreme intelligence being diffused through the world; and 
of course easily runs into Pantheism. But Pantheism is only 
the penumbra of Atheism; and in Japan, Buddhism having run 
the circle, appears to exist in its most simple negative form. It 
is the belief of an infinite change and succession of being, 
sprung from nothing and ending in nothing. This universally 
diffused Buddha, impersonal, intangible, inconceivable, is after 
all but a word; in fact nothing. The devotee who strives to 
resemble Buddha, is verging towards nothing. Thus a reli- 
gion which set out with the assertion of spiritualism against a 
sacerdotal faith and worship, has, in Japan at least, ended in 
the blankest negation of all belief; in simple Atheism. It is 
the exhibition in Heathendom of that tendency of the human 
mind, illustrated of old in the career of Sadduceeism, and in 
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modern times in parts of the Protestant world, to run opposi- 
tion to a corrupt system “into the ground.” <A reforming 
movement which looks one-sidedly at the rejection of error, 
and fails to do adequate justice to the positive elements of 
truth mixed up with it, becomes by habit unsatisfied till it has 
reduced belief to its lowest terms. Buddhism might appa- 
rently have been a noble and fruitful protest against mate- 
rialism—the purest in all the history of religion outside of 
Christianity—had it but followed out its positive ideas of a uni- 
versal priesthood, spiritual worship, and the infinite capacity of 
the human intellect. In the neglect of this, it has become the 
most blank, cheerless and hapless of all existing forms of error. 
The founder of Buddhism, recognized as such in Japan as 
well as in India, was Siaka, or Sakya Muni, a Hindu philoso- 
pher, who flourished from six hundred to a thousand years be- 
fore Christ. The account given of him and of his system by 
the Jesuit missionaries is this: He was a famous Gymnosophist, 
the son of a king of Delhi in India, and surnamed Sakya and 
( Buddha; meaning “the intelligent” and “‘wise.’’ Some writers 
‘affirm that he visited Japan, but without foundation. In the 
sixty-fifth year of Christ his doctrines were introduced into 
China by means of an embassy sent by one of the Chinese 
: Emperors for that purpose. From China they extended into 
Corea, and thence passed over to Japan. Sakya, after passing 
many years in solitude, began to preach in public and gather 
disciples. He wrote large volumes of profound wisdom. They 
are those called Foki-kio. A great part of them are taken up 
with the demonstration of this truth, that all change in nature 
is but an endless composition and resolution, death and birth ; 
that all things begin from nothing and end in nothing. This is 
one of the great mysteries of the gospel of Sakya; revered as 
a truth descended from Heaven; defended in books; taught in 
universities ; illustrated by innumerable commentaries of the 
most learned theologians in Japan, who cite in proof of it twenty- 
five thousand individual things in nature which have a beginning 
and an end. The bonzes of this sect teach little else for the 
edification of the people than the doctrine of ‘“nothing;” a 
theme which might seem singularly unfruitful of emotion, but q 
which they treat with such affluence of argument and illustra- 
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tion, and with such persuasiveness of manner, that the hearers 
often lift their voices and hands together, and cry out in chorus, 
“ Nothing! nothing!” 

Sakya instituted two principal sects. One of these consists 
of solitaries, who employ themselves in the study of a Book of 
Wisdom left by the founder, containing seventeen hundred pro- 
positions or points of doctrine. When they have mastered 
these they have nothing more to learn, and are graduated as 
Doctors by the Sasso, the Pontifex Maximus of the Japanese 
church. The other sect consists of philosophers, who dispute 
and write on the operations of nature—the latter in a hierogly- 
phic or cipher unknown to the people. They also preach; but 
quite differently from what they believe. Asan engine of state 
they uphold the popular religion; inculcating the existence of 
gods and spirits, a future life, the distinction between virtue 
and vice, and future retributions; of all which these impostors, 
who adopt the doctrine of “nothing,” believe nothing. Be- 
sides the Supreme Deity, Tenzt, or Ten-syoo-dai-zin, and the 
Kami, they also teach the existence of another god, Amida, 
the founder of a Paradise thirty thousand millions of miles dis- 
tant from the earth, to arrive at which is a journey to the de- 
parted spirit of three years. Besides this Paradise, however, 
and a corresponding Hell, they enumerate, as already observed, 
some twenty more of each, situated in different parts of the 
Universe. But most of the followers of Sakya, the vulgar as 
well as the learned, believe that their souls and the hopes of 
Paradise, which the bonzes for selfish ends promise them, vanish 
in nothing. The consequence of this belief is, that they give 
themselves up to a life of sensual indulgence, living like beasts 
because they expect to perish like beasts. With all this, the 
number and magnificence of the temples dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Amida and Sakya, and the various Kamis, almost ex- 
ceeds belief. There are cities in which the number of temples 
almost exceeds that of private houses.* 

It only remains, as introductory to a sketch of Jesuit missions 


* Bartoli: Storia dell’ Asia, iii. 5. The reports of the Jesuit missionaries re- 
specting the manners, religion, government, &c. of the Japanese are so generally 
confirmed by later writers as to show that they were careful observers and for the 
most part reliable witnesses as to facts. 
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in Japan, to give a brief account of its political condition and 
government. These appear to be as peculiar as everything 
else about this strange, outlandish empire. The government, 
from the earliest period known to their history, has been a sim- 
ple despotism ; with this peculiarity, that the emperor united in 
himself the sacred, or rather the divine as well as the civil cha- 
racter. The first historical Zeo or Emperor, otherwise called 
Mikado (highness) and Dairi-sama, Lord of the Dairi or Court, 
who reigned in the seventh century before Christ, is fabled 
to have sprung from the Sun, and receives, under the sacred 
name of Tenz?, the highest religious honors. ‘The twelve suc- 
ceeding Mikados descended from the same lineage, also enjoy 
an apotheosis as Kamis, and are worshipped with sacrifice and 
incense in a thousand temples throughout the empire. To 
swear by their name is an inviolable oath. Their images are 
borne on the military standards, and often embroidered on the 
garments of the people. 

The monarchy was hereditary. The Dairi-sama passed his 
life in mystery and seclusion, according to the usage of the 
lamanistic governments of Asia, in his palace at Meaco, the re- 
ligious capital. He was regarded as too sacred to take any 
direct part in secular affairs. He never touched his feet to the 
ground, a contact unworthy of the “child of the Sun.” When 
he would move he was borne from one apartment to another by 
the hands of nobles. Such an Emperor must always have been, 
a mere pageant, a rod faineant. No amount of native energy 
could rise superior to this system of nursing and watching. We 
are to look elsewhere for the power that actually administered 
the affairs of the empire. This is found, just as under 
the imbecile Roman and Frankish sovereigns, in the chief 
military officer of the realm, the commander of the Imperial 
Guards, Preetorian Prefect, Mayor du Palais, or in Japanese, 
Sjogun. This functionary rising to his post by virtue of talent 
and vigor, must always have wielded a large share of power, 
and with this he seems to have been content. The love of order, 
and reverence for ancestral institutions which characterizes the 
Japanese as well as the Chinese mind, prevented for many cen- 
turies anything like revolution in the government. Another 
fact operated as a check on military ambition. The govern- 
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ment was a despotism, but not a highly centralized one. The 
power was diffused through numerous hands. Japan was, as it 
still is, divided -into sixty-eight provinces, each of which was 
governed by a Viceroy, who maintained the state and exercised 
within his own small domain the power of a king. The jealousy 
or the loyalty of these datmios operated as a continual check 
on the natural tendency of a military power in the state. At 
length a Sjogun, named Joritimo, more ambitious or less pru- 
dent than his predecessors, threw off his responsibility to the 
Mikado, and succeeded in divesting him, de jure as well as de 
Facto, of all substantive power in the state. The legitimate son 
of Heaven, though still treated with all the profound reverence 
due to a descendant of Ten-syoo-dai-zin and a prospective 
Kami (for he is sure to be canonized after his death) subsided, 
as respects his functions, into a mere king-at-arms. He might 
amuse his leisure, or relieve the monotony of his life, by receiv- 
ing embassies, examining presents and conferring titles of nobi- 
lity, while the Sjogun, or Cubo-sama as he was styled—a 
title equivalent to “ Lord General’’—at the political and com- 
mercial capital, Yeddo, administered all the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

This is the dual form in which the monarchy exists at the 
present day; an ecclesiastic sovereign, “a king of shreds and 
patches,” at Meaco; a civil and military ruler at Yeddo. Itis 
with the latter hens the Cubo-samo, or with his council, that 
any “ Japan expedition” will have to do. 

This revolution was not effected peaceably. It involved the 
empire in extreme confusion and suffering for a great length of 
time. The Daimios governing the various provinces took arms 
on one side or the other, and in the disorganization that fol- 
lowed succeeded in establishing their own independence. The 
aspect presented by Japan at the time the Jesuit missionaries 
arrived, is that of a multitude of petty independent monarchies, 
the kings of which were engaged in almost incessant mutual 
hostilities. It was the same condition in which we find France 
at the end of the tenth century, after the downfall of the 
Carlovingians. The country suffered all the evils of a perpetual 
internal war. Military expeditions were continually on foot. 
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The burning of towns and ravage of fields were matters of ordi- 
nary occurrence.* 

The Makido remained quite undisturbed by this uproar, which 
seldom invaded the sacred quiet of Meaco. His dignity de- 
scended undisputed to his legitimate heirs. But the office of 
Cubo-sama passed from hand to hand by the title of the sword, 
a name rather than a power, until during the time of the Jesuit 
missions, in 1571, it came by conquest into the vigorous hands 
of Nobunanga, king of Voari. By this event the state of an- 
archy in the islands was terminated, and the Cubo-sama be- 
came, as he still continues, the virtual sovereign of Japan. 

Francis Xavier landed at Kangosima, as already observed, 
on the 15th of August, 1549. It was a day of good omen; the 
feast of the Assumption of “ Our Lady.” He had with him as 
associates two priests, Cosimo de Torres and Giovanni Fernan- 
dez, and for interpreter a converted Japanese, baptized by the 
name of Paolo de Santa Fede, whom he had found at Malacca. 
Other brethren of the order were afterwards sent from India 
and from Portugal to reinforce the mission ; as many as a hun- 
dred and forty or fifty Jesuits were cultivating this vineyard at 
a time, and as soon as fit subjects presented, a “native minis- 
try” was raised up from among the converts. 

Xavier’s whole apparatus for the great conquest he had un- 
dertaken, consisted of his crucifix and missal. But, if we might 
believe Jesuit reports and the official statements of the Act of 
Canonization, supernatural aids were lent him, here as well as 
previously, in abundance. The miracles attributed to Xavier 
threw those of the Apostles quite into*the shade. He healed 
all kinds of diseases; he calmed the elements; his presence 
put to flight hostile armies ; he made a barren lake swarm with 
fish ; a lobster brought him up his erueifix, which he had drop- 
ped overboard; he saw, and mentioned beforehand, in many 
instances, what was passing at a great distance; he was seen 


* The date of this revolution under Joritimo, by which the Mikado sunk into 
insignificance, remains to be more precisely settled by better knowledge. It be- 
longs to the thirteenth century, probably about 1260. The year 1583, assigned 
very mistakenly by M‘Culloch (Article, Japan) to Joritimo, belongs to the success- 
ful enterprize of Nobunanga, or of ‘Taicosama, who succeeded him, in re-establish- 
ing “order” in Japan. 
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in differert places at the same time. The long-boat of the ship 
in which he was sailing to Japan went adrift in a violent storm, 
with fifteen of the crew; he confidently prophesied its safe re- 
turn, and after three days of tempest persuaded the captain to 
heave to and wait for it, assuring him that his lost sailors were 
close at hand, and in fact, they were soon descried pulling for 
the ship. Xavier had good reason for his confidence, for he 
had been present at the same time in the ship and in the long- 
boat. These are but specimens from a multitude. His gift of 
tongues was, perhaps, even more remarkable. He spoke off- 
hand and like a native the languages of some thirty or more 
different tribes; or if, in any case, the miracle was not in his 
speech, it was in the understandings of his hearers, as Neander 
supposes it may have been at the day of Pentecost. This was 
the case on his first arrival in Japan. He began preaching im- 
mediately, without resorting to the help of an interpreter, using 
a medley of Portuguese, Latin and Spanish, with now and then 
a Japanese word. Yet he was perfectly understood by the na- 
tives.* He had also the singular gift, related of no one else, 
that when surrounded with a crowd of questioners, all plying 
him at once with doubts and objections, a single response, 
clothed in a few short words, had the marvelous effect of clear- 
ing up every man’s difficulty and answering effectually every dif- 
ferent argument. 

We do not pause at fables like these. The great name of 

* The Bull of Canonization given by Pope Urban VIII. under date of August 
6, 1623, sets forth, “ Signa et prodigia quibus Dominus apostolorum suorum ser- 
monem in nascentis ecclesiagvexordiis confirmavit, in manu etiam servi sui Fran- 
cisci misericorditer renovasse. Sabito enim, a Deo, diversarum et incognitarum 
gentium linguas, quas non noverat, edoctus, dissertissime quasi in iisdem terris edu- 
catus esset, loquebatur. Et accidebat quandoque, ut eum ad diversarum nationum 
populos concionantem, unusquisque eodem tempore linguae suae, in qua natus erat, 
magnalia Dei loquentem, cum stupore et ecstasi audiret ; eoque miraculo multitudo 
magna commota, reciperet verbum Dei.” Cretineau Joly (Histoire de la Compag- 
nie de Jesus i. 5,) halting between the credulity of a devout Catholic and the dig- 
nity of a modern historian, relates the miracle, but throws all the responsibility of 
the statement on the Pope. “The process of the canonization of the Apostle de- 
clares &c.” Referring afterwards (iii. 3) to the miracles imputed to Christopher 
Ferreyra, he “ defines his position” thus: “ Au dire des annalistes de I’ Institut, 
sa marche depuis Rome jusqu’a Nangasaki n’a été qu’une serie non interrompue de 
faits merveilleux. Nous ne les nions pas: nous ne les discutons pas. L’Eglise 
seule a le droit d’examiner ses prodiges &e.” 
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Francis Xavier is injured by them. His only miracles were 
prodigies of energy, fortitude and self-devotion. The truth of 
his history, with its ten years’ experience in Asia, of 
‘¢ Most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose tops touch Heaven ;”” 
is great enough, without bringing in 

“ The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

Kangosima belonged to the “kingdom,” so called, of Sat- 
souma, the south-western province of Kiousiou island. Though 
now Closed to foreigners, like every other port in Japan except 
Nangasaki, it is advantageously situated for commerce at the 
head of a deep bay of the same name. The king of Satsouma 
was anxious to secure the Portuguese trade, and with this view 
readily granted Xavier permission to preach in Kangosima. 
Before visiting him to make this request, the ‘ Apostle’ betook 
himself in especial prayer to St. Michael, whom he had chosen 
as the patron of his enterprise; “ beseeching him with great 
fervency to renew here his ancient victories over Lucifer, and 
to crush that rebellion in Japan which he had formerly quelled 
in Heaven.” 

Xavier continued laboring in Kangosima for a year, preach- 
ing in the streets, reasoning in his own house with the bonzes, 
and devoting whatever spare moments he could get, to the 
translation into Japanese, of Romish books of devotion. His 
success was by no means encouraging. The bonzes, inquisitive 
at first, soon began to ridicule and oppose him. At the end of 
a year he had baptized only a hundred converts. In the mean- 
time the Portuguese fleet had arrived at Japan; but instead of 
landing at Kangosima, it made a port at Firando, a small 
island composing a kingdom of itself, lying between the island 
of Kiousiou and the coast of Corea. His majesty of Satsouma, 
between whom and the king of Firando there was implacable 
war, intimated in strong terms his disappointment. He more- 
over withdrew the license he had granted the missienaries, and 
issued an edict forbidding, under penalty of goods and life, any 

VoL. 1.—30 
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of his subjects to “adopt the new religion of the bonzes from 
Europe.” 

Xavier found that a longer stay at Kangosima would be use- 
less. Early in September 1550, he took his departure, with 
his two associates, for Firando. But he was still to leave the 
impress of his labors in the kingdom of Satsouma. At the dis- 
tance of eighteen miles from the capital there towered, by the 
roadside, a remarkable castle, perched on the top of a rock and 
fortified with extraordinary care. It was held for the king of 
Satsouma by a nobleman named Esciandono. Xavier, whose 
reputation had preceded him, was received here with great re- 
spect. He embraced the earliest opportunity to preach “the 
true faith” to the family of the Tono, or Governor, and to the 
garrison. In a few days he had the happiness of baptizing at 
once seventeen converts. Among them was the Seneschal of 
the castle, who was left in charge of the spiritual welfare of the 
others. Xavier, on departing, placed in his hands, for his own 
instruction and that of the little flock, the following religious 
Library: An Abstract of the Life of Christ, the Seven Pe- 
nitential Psalms, an Explanation of the Chief Articles of Faith, 
the Formula of Baptism, the Litany of the Saints, and a Ca- 
lendar of the fixed and moveable Holidays; all translated into 
Japanese. He left besides two gifts taken from his own person, 
each of which turned out to be endued with miraculous virtue ; 
his purse to the lady of the Tono, and his “discipline” or 
scourge, to the old Seneschal. Either of these hung about the 
neck had the power of healing diseases. The “ discipline’ was 
also used in its appropriate office, when the faithful assembled 
on Fridays to mortify the flesh. This miraculous scourge was 
so favorite an instrument on these occasions that it was in 
danger of being completely worn out. This led the proprietor 
to lay restrictions on its use. After having flagellated them- 
selves heartily, according to rule, each might have the particu- 
lar satisfaction of administering to himself three extra lashes, 
and no more, with the “discipline” of the Saint.* 

Xavier, with his companions, proceeded to Firando, where 


* Vide the “ discipline” in use among the Jesuits, figured and described in the 
Novyitrate, by Andrew Steinmetz : Harper’s ed. p. 208. “It is a kind of cat 
o’ nine tails, duly knotted at the ends of the tails.” 
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the Portuguese fleet lay at anchor. He was received like a 
prince or royal ambassador. ‘To welcome this laborious mis- 
sionary, who came on foot, bearing all his effects on his own 
shoulders, the flags of the squadron were displayed, trumpets 
sounded and the artillery thundered a salute. It was not only 
a testimony of real veneration, but a stroke of policy designed 
to impress the natives. Moved by this demonstration the king 
of Firando received the Apostle with profound respect. He 
granted him unconditional liberty of preaching, which Xavier 
improved so well that in less than twenty days, he had baptized 
more than in the entire year spent at Kangosima. 

He was anxious, however, to strike at the centre, and soon 
made preparations for a journey to Meaco. His hope was to 
obtain a license from the Emperor which should protect him 
from the bonzes. It was in December, and the severe winter 
of Niphon, laden with storms of rain and hail, had set in. Xa- 
vier’s scanty raiment furnished hardly any protection against 
the cold. His only provisions for a journey which lasted two 
months, was parched rice. The route conducted him over pre- 
cipitous mountains, across valleys traversed by foaming tor- 
rents, through wide marshes. He travelled on foot, with Gio- 
vanni Fernandez and two Japanese converts, and carried on his 
own shoulders the paraphernalia for celebrating mass. In sum- 
mer the journey would have consumed but two weeks. 

After enduring incredible hardships, Xavier was rewarded 
with the sight of the vast circumference and lofty towers of 
Meaco, the palace of the Dairi-sama conspicuous in the midst. 
He was doomed to a bitter disappointment. He had left Fi- 
rando in apostolic poverty, having distributed to the poor the 
whole of a large sum of money given him by the Portuguese 
Viceroy. The want of this money made his whole journey 
fruitless. An interview even with one of the ministers of the 
court cost six hundred ducats, and Xavier “had only himself 
and the treasure of eternal life.” For once he was defeated 
and discouraged. He could do nothing in Meaco. The people 
were all absorbed in a war against some neighboring state, and 
he could find nobody to give him a hearing. He remained only 
a fortnight, and then retraced his steps over the same dreary 
and difficult country. 
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On his return he stopped at Amanguchy, “a metropolis of 
wealth and wickedness.”’ Here the missionaries met with better 
success, a result attributed to a particular exercise of magnani- 
mity and self-control by Giovanni Fernandez. He had taken 
his stand in one of the public places of the city, and was ad- 
dressing a crowd of people, who were already yielding to the 
power of his eloquence, when a “ miscreated pagan” approach- 
ed, pretending a wish to make some private communication. 
Fernandez inclined towards him, and immediately received 
in his face a deluge of spittle. The ‘“malcreato idolatro” 
ran off, laughing loudly at the success of his trick. Of the 
hearers some laughed with him, others expressed indignation ; 
but all fixed their eyes on the preacher to see how he would 
behave under so gross an affront. 

The Japanese are exceedingly jealous of personal honor, and 
vindictive to the last degree. They never forget nor forgive an 
insult, yet they do not blaze out in immediate passion. How- 
ever grossly outraged, they content themselves at the moment 
with an exclamation of surprise, and “bide their time” for re- 
venge. They were greatly impressed, therefore, with an exhi- 
bition of the same power of self-control in a foreigner. Fer- 
nandez never even cast a glance towards his retreating assailant, 
nor altered his manner in the least degree. He kept straight 
on with his argument, and as he did so, quictly drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped the dishonor from hisface. Talleyrand 
himself could not have done better. The impression made on 
the people of Amanguchy was so favorable that several influ- 
ential citizens soon demanded baptism. 

Leaving his two associates to push their success, Xavier pro- 
ceeded to the capital of the kingdom of Bungo, on the eastern 
side of Kiousiou island. He had learned the arrival there of 
a Portuguese vessel, commanded by Edward de Gama. His 
object was to obtain a passage to India. It was now eight 
years since he had left Goa, and the affairs of the Society there 
required looking after. He wanted recruits for the Japanese 
mission. The great hinderance to getting in an ample harvest 
seemed to be the fewness of the laborers. He also wanted 
brethren to join him in the effort to introduce Christianity into 
China. 
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Accompanied by two faithful converts he proceeded to Funai, 
on the Bungo channel. The Portuguese, who always had one 
eye to religion and another to trade and conquest, received him 
with great distinction, and surrounding him with all the pomp 
and circumstance they could muster, escorted him to the pre- 
sence of the king of Bungo. The Saint, for once departing 
though reluctantly, from his accustomed humility of apparel, 
appeared in a splendid robe of velvet and brocade. Thirty dis- 
tinguished Portuguese, apparelled in their best and decorated 
with diamonds and chains of gold, formed the guard of honor. 
Five others marched next him, the first of whom carried, wrap- 
ped in white satin, a volume—cither the Breviary or Catechism. 
The others carried a bamboo cane mounted with gold, a pair of 
black velvet slippers, a picture of the Virgin, and a highly or- 
namented parasol. Edward de Gama, uncovered, in token of 
reverence for the Saint, led the cortége. The whole was pre- 
ceded by a military band, and followed by a body of select 
slaves and pages. 

The king of Bungo received his distinguished guest with cor- 
responding honors. Xavier, in a familiar interview, expounded 
to him the mysteries of the faith. He then preached to the 
people, who had assembled in crowds to see the spectacle; and 
during the month and more that the Portuguese staid at Funai, 
he pursued his labors with such success, that the whole court 
and people seemed about to embrace Christianity. The king re- 
formed his own morals, and promulgated stringent laws, forbid- 
ding infanticide and certain other vices to which the natives 
were addicted. 

The bonzes became desperate at the prospect of losing their 
influence and living. They brought their most expert doctors 
to dispute with the missionary ; they openly insulted the king 
for protecting him. Finally they roused the fanaticism of the 
people, and threatened so serious an outbreak that the Portu- 
guese thought it prudent, for the king’s sake as well as their 
own, to withdraw to their ships. Xavier was with great diffi- 
culty persuaded to abandon his. converts. But his thoughts 
were now turned earnestly towards China. His success had 
been much less in prosecuting his mission among the acute, 
cultivated and disputatious people of Japan than he had ex- 
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pected. Two years of the most zealous labors had produced 
only two or three hundred converts. Xavier concluded that, 
in order to the conquest of Japan, China must first be convert- 
ed. It was thence the Japanese had received their religion 
and sacred rites; and Christianity once planted in China, would 
be readily introduced from there, as he supposed, into the 
neighboring insular empire. 

The voyage proved a stormy one, and gave occasion for more 
than one exercise of the ‘“Saint’s” miraculous powers. His 
prayers righted the ship when on her beam-ends, and brought 
back the lost long-boat, as already mentioned. More than 
fifty sworn affidavits were laid before the Auditors of the Roman 
Rota affirming that the Saint was present at the same time in 
the long-boat and in the ship.* 

Xavier never again set foot in Japan. His health had been 
broken by his fatigues and exposures. He voyaged successfully 
to Goa, and returning just reached the coast of China in time 
to die. He sunk under a fever, December second 1552, at the 
age of only forty-six. 

Before proceeding further to trace the conquests and the 
catastrophe of Romanism in Japan, it will be in place to exhibit 
the remarkable correspondence which, as already suggested, the 
missionaries found between the rites and doctrines of their own 
church, and those of the people they had come to convert. It 
seemed to the Jesuits a special effect of Satanic ingenuity, that 
here in the ends of the earth, they should be met by so cunning 
a counterfeit of the true faith. Each feature in the worship of 
Rome had its counterpart in the Kami-no-mitsi;+ “the mys- 
teries, by a monstrous transfiguration being changed into fables, 
the sacraments into superstitions, and the ceremonies into im- 
posture.” 

There are indeed certain outward points of resemblance be- 
tween Buddhism, (which had blended itself with the Sintoo 
religion,) and Christianity. There is the Buddhist Trinity, 
expressed in the common saying that “ Fo (or Buddha) is one 


* Bartoli: Dell’ Asia iii. 41. 

+ This, as we have observed, is the proper name of the old Japanese religion. 
The Chinese rendered it by the word Shin-tao, which the Japanese adopted, “ soft-. 
ening it according to the genius of their language, into Sintoo.” M‘Farlane, p. 173. 
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person but has three forms,” and represented visibly by a 
triple-headed image. There is the miraculous incarnation of 
the first Buddha, together with various incidents in his personal 
history corresponding to events in the life of the Redeemer. 
But the resemblance between the Japanese religion and Ro- 
mish Christianity, is to a singular degree close and particular. 
The missionaries were first struck with the fact that the 
natives were familiar with the sign of the cross. They marked 
themselves with it like the Papists; in the form, however, 
of the St. Andrew’s or Greek cross, instead of the Latin. 
When they ripped themselves up, it was with a transverse cut. 
They said their prayers with a rosary, consisting of an hundred 
and eighty beads, which demanded more manual piety, by just 
a sixth, than the Romish rosary. These prayers are merito- 
rious, and serve as a compensation for sin. They had a Purga- 
tory, from which the bonzes could deliver souls for a consider- 
ation. They had a mass by which the merits of Amida and 
Sakya could be applied to the redemption of the faithful, living 
and departed. They were accustomed to pray daily at the 
sounding of a bell, just as at the Ave-Mary in Romish coun- 
tries. They held relics in great honor, and used them precisely 
as they do in Naples, conducting them in processions about the 
streets, as a means of obtaining rain or sunshine. At Meaco 
they had a tooth of Sakya, which they showed with as profound 
a reverence as the monks do the hair from the tail of Balaam’s 
_ ass, or a feather from the angel Gabriel’s wing, or any one of 
the several heads of John the Baptist. They made pilgrimages 
to holy places, for which they received a plenary indulgence. 
The Sintoo church corresponded to the Romish as closely 
as its religion. At the head of it was the Sasso, or Pontifex 
maximus, whose powers closely resembled those of the Pope. 
Under him were different grades of clergy, answering to arch- 
bishops and bishops, with a tonsured and celibate priesthood. 
Besides these were various orders of friars, black and gray, 
with a habit of the same cut as that worn by their brethren in 
Europe.* To die in a certain robe was as good a passport to 


* Bartoli: Dell’ Asia iii. 6. That most pleasant and entertaining Jesuit, M. Huc, 
makes similar acknowledgments. Speaking of a certain Grand Lama, he says, “ If 
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heaven, as formerly in Europe to expire in the habit of a Fran- 
ciscan. Finally, they had an order of military monks, who 
were quite as respectable, no doubt, as the Templars and 
Knights of St. John. Certainly, it would be strange if a bonze 
and a Jesuit should be able to look one another in the face 
without laughing. The opposition of the former may not un- 
reasonably be ascribed in part to the fact, that the ‘ bonzes 
from Europe” had so successfully stolen their thunder. 

At the time that Xavier left Japan in 1551, Romanism had 
scarcely yet made good its footing in the Empire. Welcomed 
by the rulers as an auxiliary to trade with the Portuguese ; ob- 
served with interest by the people as a religious novelty, and 
opposed only by the interested priesthood of the country; still 
the number of its adherents was very small. There was a 
handful of converts in the kingdoms of Bungo and Satsouma, 
a few on the island of Firando, and a small but growing church 
at Amanguchy. 

We have now to trace the process of rapid growth and rapid 
ruin, by which Romanism in Japan grew and perished like 
the gourd of the prophet. But we find that this article has 
grown so much under our hand, that another will be needed to 
do justice to the subject. 


we were but little struck with his person, we were much so with his dress, which was 
precisely that of a Bishop ; for he had on his head a yellow mitre, a long staff in the 
form of a crozier in his right hand, and on his shoulders a mantle of velvet-coloured 
taffeta, fastened in front with a clasp, and exactly resembling a cope. We had, indeed, 
subsequently often occasion to remark the analogies between the Catholic and 
Buddhist costume and ceremonial.” Journey through Tartary, Thibet §c. ii. 81. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica: embracing the Minutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
from A. D. 1706 to 1716: Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
Jrom A, D. 1717 to 1758: Minutes of the Synod of New York, 
from A. D. 1745 to 1758: Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia 
and New York, from A. D.1758 to 1788. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 1841. pp. 548. 


. Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 


United States of America, from 1789 to 1837. 


The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. By Cuartes Hones, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Part I. 1705 to 
1741. Part II. 1741 to 1788. Philadelphia: William 8. Martien, 
1839, 1840. Two volumes, pp. 256, 516. 


A History of the Rise, Progress, Genius and Character of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism : together with a Review of “ The Constitu- 
tional History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, by Chas. Hodge, D. D. Professor in the Theological Se- 
minary at Princeton, N. J”’ By Witu1am Haut, D. D. of Win- 
chester, Virginia. Washington City: J. Gideon, Jr. 1839. pp. 
224. 


. The History of the Presbyterian Controversy, with Early Sketches 


of Presbyterianism. By H. Woops. Louisville. 1843. pp. 204. 


Letters of the Rev. JAMES Patrerson, Pastor of the First Presby- 

terian Church, N. L. Philadelphia, to his Presbyterian Brethren 
in the United States. Pittsburgh: William D. Wilson. 1836. 
pp- 108.* 


* For the use of the following, we are indebted to Dr. James P. Wilson, Pro- 


fessor of Theology in the New York Union Theological Seminary. They are 
from his Father’s collection. 


1. 


2. 


A particular Narrative of the Imprisonment of two Non-Conformist Minis- 
ters; (Francis Makemie and John Hampton) and Prosecution or Tryal of 
one of them, for preaching a Sermon in the City of New York. pp. 46. (Date 
and some puges at the end destroyed.) 


Remarks upon a Pamphlet, entitled a Letter to a Friend in the Country, con- 
taining the substance of a Sermon preached at Philadelphia, in the Cangrega- 
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THERE are two forms of Constitutions in States. In Ame- 
rica we generally draw out all the fundamental or organic prin- 
ciples of Government in one document, which we call Tur 
CoNSTITUTION, to which the laws must conform in their prin- 
ciples. In Great Britain there is no one such foundation-docu- 
ment, though it does not follow by any means, that there is no 
Constitution, for, while there is a general notion that Parliament 
is omnipotent, it is admitted that there are certain great Settle- 
ments that cannot be violated without Revolution. Such are 
Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Law establishing the Pro- 
testant Succession. No more formal constitutional documents 
than these exist in the world. And in America there is at 
least one principle of a similar kind—that no President shall 
serve more than two terms—which rests only on the example 
of Washington. 

Our Church has a written Constitution. It consists of the 
Confession of Faith, the Catechisms larger and shorter, the 
Forms of Government and Discipline, and the Directory 
for Worship. The great principles of our organization are 


tion of the Rev. Mr. Hemphill, (Defence of the Commission of Synod by Mr. 
Dickinson.) Philadelphia: Andrew Bradford, at the Bible in Second street. 
1735. pp. 30. 


3. A Vindication of the Reverend Commission of the Synod : In answer to Some 
Observations on their Proceedings against the Reverend Mr. Hemphill. Phila- 
delphia: Andrew Bradford. 1735. pp. 63. 


4. The Synod of New York and Philadelphia vindicated. In a reply to Mr. 
Samuel Harker’s Appeal to the Christian World. By a member of the Synod. 
(John Blair, died in 1772.) Philadelphia: William Dunlap. 1765. pp. 50. 


5. The Querists, or an Extract of sundry Passages taken out of Mr. Whitefield’s 
printed Sermons, Journals and Letters, §c. By some Church Members of the 
Presbyterian Persuasion (attributed to Rev. Mr. Evans of New Castle, died 1742.) 
Philadelphia. 1740. pp. 32. 


6. A particular Consideration of a Piece, entitled the Querists, &c. &c. (On 
the side of Whitefield. By Samuel Blair, died 1752.) Philadelphia: Printed 
and sold by B. Franklin. 1741. pp. 63. 


7. A short Reply to Mr. Whitefield’s Letter which he wrote in answer to the Que- 
rists, §c. &c. Philadelphia: Printed for the Querists. 1741. pp. 62. 


8. The Government of the Church, §c. or the Matter of Difference between the 
Synod of Philadelphia and the Protesting Brethren, &c. §c. By Joax Taom- 
son, Minister of the Gospel. Philadelphia: A. Bradford, 1741. pp. 130. 
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there clearly and admirably laid down. But beside all that 
may be deduced from the Constitution in regard to the cha- 
racter of American Presbyterianism, its history and the acts 
of its highest judicatories contain the spirit of its workings. 
And especially shall we find that spirit in its great Settle- 
ments or Crises-acts, which do not contain the ordinary ac- 
tion of its supreme judicatory, but the solemn arrangement 
of foundation-principles. The question at such times is, can 
this body .act together? If it can, on what basis? If such 
basis can be arranged, the body acts in unity. If not, it divides. 
These crises-acts then, are pre-eminently organic or constitu- 
tional. 

There are two in our History : 

I. The Apoprine Act of 1729. 

II. The Act oF Re-Union of 1758, after the first great 
schism of 1741. 

The attempt was made to impose on the Church, an Exscind- 
ing Act with subsequent corresponding action, in 1741, and the . 
refusal to submit to it as a Settlement created the First Great 
Schism. 

In like manner the attempt was made to constitute the Ex- 
scinding Acts of 1837 with the consequent Acts of 1838, the 
basis of a Settlement, and the second refusal of the Church to 
submit to the same course of action, produced the Second 
Great Schism, dividing the Church again, in 1838, into two 
nearly equal parts. 

The careful student of our history will find that there have 
been two great elements in the Presbyterian Church in Ame- 
rica from the beginning. For long periods they have worked 
together in harmony, though they have never ceased to exist 
either in their characteristics or representatives. The strug- 
gle has sometimes been latent and sometimes open. With 
wonderful pertinacity these elements preserve an unchanged 
nature. And at the Revolution, or Crisis-periods they always 
appear full-formed and full-armed. The indications of their 
substantial identity in each generation are multitudinous, and 
they have now for the second time, and on a scale so grand as 
to compel the attention of the world, taken visible form in the 
two powerful branches of the Presbyterian Church co-existent in 
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America, both showing their special tendencies and destined to 
test their strength on a fearfully magnificent field. And the 
possibility of union between all Presbyterians in America is 
simply the question of a permanent compromise between these 
two elements. 

Of these we allege that the one represented by our separated 
brethren is—Scottish if they will, or Irish—but still foreign ; 
and that ours is American; theirs is narrow; ours is liberal. 
The Secession churches, the Covenanter churches, who still 
embalm as priceless not merely the noble principles and mar- 
tyr-spirit, but the narrow prejudices and antiquated notions 
of a past age and an insular country, we admit to have special 
affinities with them. But our natural affinity is with the Puri- 
tans of America, who have built the colleges and the railways 
of New England, have given to the wérld common schools, and 
poured through it the life of ceaseless activity ever even with 
the foremost tide of civilization; who have produced Edwards 
and Dwight, Beecher and Wayland, Hancock and Adams, Eve- 
rett and Webster. These, while they are not identical with us, 
and sometimes have difficulty in understanding our modes of 
thought and methods of action, and while they sometimes show 
a quite sufficient disposition to take possession of, and govern 
for us our fair heritage, yet, obviously and beyond all perad- 
venture show our tendency, by sympathy and co-operation with 
us, rather than with our brethren. 

While there was always a portion of both these elements 
growing up together, the great question as to the character of 
the Church is to be settled thus: From the beginning was there 
a foreign Presbyterianism, or call it for the sake of distinction 
Scottish, planted on our soil distinctively as such, did it so con- 
tinue as the plastic power, had it a right to absorb all Presby- 
terianizing tendencies into itself so as to fashion this broad 
America into a wider Scotland, and was the introduction of any 
other elements with their legitimate workings, a violation of hos- 
pitality and courtesy to be visited with castigation and exci- 
sion? Or, on the other hand, were the mighty stones of our 
foundations laid on this wise: A united body of English, Scot- 
tish, Irish, New England, Welsh, Huguenot, with slight mix- 
tures of German and Dutch, Presbyterians founded an Ameri- 
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can Church on American soil, not after the precise model of | 
any foreign church, but destined, like our political institutions, 
to take the form and be subject to the pressure, of a new and 
unparalleled age and country? Are there clear indications that 
not always perfectly, but still really, this newer and more libe- 
ral ideal was ever in the mind and heart of the Church, so that 
slight differences being avowedly merged and laid aside, an in- 
vitation was cordially extended to all who had real affinities 
with Presbyterians to unite and make a great and liberal Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Church? As our Constitution furnished, 
through Dr. Witherspoon and others, some of the elements of 
that of the United States, so did not our Church partake of 
the wide views and more expanded feelings that accompanied 
and fashioned the new order of things in Republican America? 
In a word, was it a foreign Church, rigid in view, stereotyped 
in plans, planted here to remain forever the same, or was it 
intended from the first and so carried out along the whole 
stream of our history, that this Church should be something 
freer, more liberal, more catholic, more biblical and more pro- 
gressive than any Reformed Church of the old world? On the 
settlement of this question rests the answer to the following in- 
quiry, which is the object of the present Article: 

Which of the two branches into which the Presbyterian 
Church is divided, truly represents that Church, and contains 
within it the genuine Spirit of American Presbyterianism ? 

We are not about to declaim on this subject. We are not 
about to utter vague generalities. The General Assembly of 
the Church of the Excision, in an evil hour for themselves, di- 
rected the publication of the entire Records of our Church from 
the beginning. These they had in their possession for reasons 
well known to the public. The edition sold rapidly, and is we 
believe, exhausted. We have secured a copy, and to us these 
Records are beyond all price. They are not speculations, or 
arguments, or special pleading, like a celebrated Constitutional 
History. They are the very words of our Fathers, untouched, 
unmutilated, (praised be the Great Head of the Church,) bring- 
ing down on the accurate stream of history their very thoughts 
and feelings, the minutes they wrote, the protests they record- 
ed, the pastoral letters they penned and the very pulsations of 
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their manly and pious hearts. We knew they could not be 
what the “ Constitutional History” thinks they were; the Re- 
cords show us in words more durable than adamant, that such 
they were not. 

We shall show, in this discussion, the precise specifications 
of the difference which has always existed between the strug- 
gling elements in the church, and we shall prove from docu- 
mentary evidence that the church of our separated brethren 
represents a foreign spirit, often restless and imperious, mainly 
rigid and exclusive, and whenever power could not otherwise 
be secured, exscinding. We shall show that our branch of the 
church in the main represents a spirit catholic, co-operative, 
liberal, evangelical, spiritual, American. 

It is proper to remark here that this difference does not run 
entirely parallel with national origin. It depends of course on 
individual, as well as national character. The union of both 
elements, on any endurable basis, notwithstanding the faults 
we are compelled in seif-defence to point out in our brethren, 
we have always considered the true ideal of American Presby- 
terianism. And when we use this expression we do not mean a 
mere geographical difference between the old and the new world. 
American institutions involve something far more than the fact 
that they exist in the western continent. They imply the great 
fact that finds expression in the Declaration of Independence, 
in the Constitution of the United States, in the broad and com- 
prehensive views of American citizens as distinguished from 
foreigners, in the rush and power here visible, yet the quiet and 
love of order, the liberality and yet the steadiness, the eye 
upon the substance, yet the heart allowing for difference in 
minor matters, truth and yet freedom. This spirit is what we 
mean by American Presbyterianism. 

We do not deny that our brethren are Presbyterians, though 
we think they have signally violated the grandest principles of 
Presbyterianism in their crisis-action, and so have a rent in 
their foundation, and a “stain on their history,” such as we 
would not have for worlds under the government of a retri- 
butive Providence. Nor do we deny to them many substantial 
excellencies of character. We abhor the prejudice that can see 
no good except in its own party. Yet still the truth and the 
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whole truth must be told. And to this painful task do we now 
gird ourselves. 


I. Founders of the Church. 


It is proper, first of all, to inquire into the character of the 
Founders of the Church. 

In Mather’s Magnalia, quoted by Dr. Hill,* is published at 
full length the “‘ Heads of Agreement assented to. by the 
United Ministers, formerly called Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational.” This was a Plan of Union formed in 1689 in 
London, just after the Revolution of 1688 which placed William 
and Mary on the throne. These ‘‘ Heads” occupy five printed 
pages ; they allow Ruling Elders or not as the churches think 
proper; and in regard to a Confession, they say it is sufficient 
to ‘own either the doctrinal part of those commonly called the 
Articles of the Church of England, or the Confession or Cate- 
chisms, shorter or larger, compiled by the Assembly at West- 
minster, or the Confession agreed on at the Savoy.” 

It is known to every one that the Rev. Francis Makemie 
was the Father of Presbyterianism in this country. The strong 
probability is that he was sent out as a missionary by the 
United Ministers above mentioned. The evidence of this is as 
follows : 

1. In the Records of the Church there is a letter written 
by the mother-Presbytery of Philadelphia in May 1709, four 
years after its formation, to Sir Edmund Harrison of London, 
soliciting further missionary aid. At the request of the Presby- 
tery, the ministers of Boston united with them in addressing Sir 
Edward, “with other charitable gentlemen in London.” They 
earnestly and unitedly beseech him to intercede for them with 
the ‘ministers of London and other well affected gentlemen.” 
In this letter occurs the following: ‘The negociation begun 
and encouraged by a fund, in the time when our worthy friend 
Mr. M‘Kemie (now deceased) was with you, for evangelizing 
these colonies, was a business exceedingly acceptable to a 
multitude of people &c.” 

In September 1710 the Presbytery write to that of Dublin, 


* Hist. p. 74 sqq. + Records, p. 14. 
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Treland, as follows: ‘‘ Our.late Rev. brother Mr. Francis 
MM: Kemie, prevailed with the ministers of London to undertake 
the support of two itinerants for the space of two years, and 
after that time to send two more upon the same cgndition, 
allowing the former after that time to settle, which if accom- 
plished, had proved of more than credible advantage to these 
parts.” After asking their assistance they say, ‘“ This ‘we 
| have used our interest in London for, in the hands of Rev. Mr. 
| Calamy.”* September 17, 1713, the Presbytery write to the 
Rev. Thomas Reynolds of London. The beginning of the 
| letter will show its spirit: ‘‘We received your letter-dated De- 
| cember 24, 1712, per the Rev. Mr. Robert Lawson, and after 
| blessing God that any, especially of your character, regard us, 
the skirts of Christ’s Church in this American wilderness,” &c. 
| To the same gentleman, September 10, 1814: “P.S. We 
judge it also worthy of your consideration, that in the province 
of Pennsylvania and territories, and also in the Jerseys, there 
is no conformable ministry according to the Church of England ( 
established, and therefore you may easily perceive, that this is 
| the proper season for advancing the Gospel in the truth and 
i purity.’ In 1710 it is ordered that “a letter be written to 
Dr. Tongue at London, by the Moderator.” + And in 1718 the 
Synod into which the Presbytery had now grown, when there 
were twenty-three ministers, write a letter “To the much ho- 
i nored and very reverend Dissenting Ministers at London,” in 
; which they say, we “ therefore crave help of all well-disposed 
Christians every where, especially if possibly it can be, of the 
ctty of London. There is nothing we desire more than the 
! honor and comfort of a yearly correspondence with our very 
| reverend and dear brethren, whom we so much esteem in the 
Lord.’’t 

| From all this it appears that Mr. Makemie was the agent 
and missionary of the United Presbyterian and Congregational 
brethren in London, in planting the Gospel in America. 

2. Mr. Makemie is first mentioned upon the records of the 
county court of Accomac, in Virginia, as settling in that 


| 
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! * Records, pp. 17, 31. t Records, p. 17. + Records, p. 52. 
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county in 1690.* The Union was formed, as we have seen, as 
well as the Act of Toleration of William and Mary granted, 
in 1689. 

3. Dr. Miller, in his life of Dr. Rodgers, says that Make- 
mie was ‘‘sent as a missionary to the American Colonies, by 
the dissenting ministers in and about London,” and professes 
to derive his information from some of the most ancient and 
venerable ministers then alive, and who were well acquainted 
with the circumstances.* 

4. Dr. Hill found Mr. Makemie’s will, of record in the 
county court of Accomac, Va. of date August 16,1708. In 
this will he devises, inter alia, as follows: ‘‘ And the rest of 
my library of books of all sorts, I give and bequeath unto Mr. 
Jedediah Andrews, minister at Philadelphia, excepting my law 
books; and after his decease or removal: from Philadelphia, I 
give and bequeath the said library to such minister, or minis- 
ters, as shall succeed him in that place and office, and to such 
only as shall be of the Presbyterian or Independent persuasion, 
and none else.” “I give and bequeath unto Mr. Jedediah An- 
drews, minister at Philadelphia, and his heirs forever, my black 
camlet cloak, and my new cane bought and fixed at Boston.” 

Is the reader satisfied as to the type of Mr. Makemie’s Pres- 
byterianism? Sent out by a Union body of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in London, faithful, laborious, enter- 
prising, eloquent, catholic, the intimate friend of Jedediah 
Andrews in his best days, and leaving his library for the use 
of a ministry either Presbyterian or Independent, and none 
else; certainly we do not wish the Father of the faithful 
in this country more liberal. If he were a shade more so, we 
should be afraid he was latitudinarian. He was exactly an 
American Presbyterian, of the liberal, active, truth-loving, 
genial kind. 

Ex uno disce omnes. It is admitted, we believe, on all hands, 
that Makemie went to Europe in 1704, and in 1705 returned 
with Messrs. Hampton and McNish, who are two more of the 
original Presbytery. They appear to have been Irishmen, but 
to have sustained a relationship to the same London brethren. 


* Dr. Hill: Hist. pp. 96, 97, 139. 
Vou. 1.—31 
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In a letter to Mr. Reynolds of London we find, “P. 8. 2d. 
Mr. M‘Nish, per order from us, wrote you upon the premises 
last fall.” On November 14, 1705, these brethren “ applied to 
the county court of Somerset, Maryland, to become qualified 
to preach according to the provisions of the Act of Toleration 
for Dissenters. ‘The Episcopal Church being then established 
in Maryland, this request was referred to the Vestry of the 
parish.” The following is from the official entry: ‘“‘ We have 
good grounds to believe that Mr. Francis Makemie and others, 
his assistants.’’* Here we find Mr. McNish corresponding with 
the London Association, for the Presbytery, and in Maryland 
we find both so identified with Makemie as to be called his “ as- 
sistants.”” Mr. Hampton also we find imprisoned with Makemie, 
and tried with him by Lord Cornbury for preaching the Gospel 
in New York. Is the inference violent that their spirit was the 
same as his? 

The history of Mr. Andrews is so well known that we need 
not dwell long upon it. It is admitted on all hands that he was 
a New England Congregationalist, educated at Cambridge, and 
the first Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia. He arrived here about 1698. ‘Dr. Jackson, who 
thirty years ago was one of the oldest members of the Market 
street congregation, gave Mr. Hazard the following account of 
the origin of the first church. ‘A number of English Dis- 
senters, Welsh people, and French Huguenots, that had been 
banished for their attachment to what were called puritanical 
principles, not being satisfied with the Episcopal persuasion (of 
which denomination there was already a congregation in the 
city) united in calling the Rey. Jedediah Andrews from Boston, 
or some part of New England. Accordingly in 1701 the Rev. 
Mr. Andrews settled in Philadelphia. In 1704 a small Presby- 
terian Church was raised in Market street between Second and 
Third streets.’ Dr. Hill says that the records of the first church 
in Philadelphia, which Mr. Andrews organized in 1701, and 
served to his death in the year 1747, show that the church was ma- 
naged by the minister and committee-men alone, without what we 


* Dr. Hill, pp. 133-4. ¢ Dr. Hill and Dr. Hodge. 
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would call an eldership, or a session at all. In the year 1770, 
they chose a bench of elders, who were to serve but one year, 
and to sit and act conjointly with the committee in arranging 
their ecclesiastical affairs.”’* 

Such was the mother-church in Philadelphia. Rigid indeed! 
And the two men who, beyond all question, were the master- 
spirits in laying the foundations of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, were Francis Makemie and Jedediah Andrews. 
“All the minutes, both of the Presbytery and Synod, for 
a long series of years, are in his (Mr. Andrews’) hand- 
writing. He was also the treasurer of the Synod. His 
name occurs in the list of ministers as present at Presbytery in 
1706. From that time it is never missed until his death in 
1746. He therefore attended every mecting of Presbytery 
before the formation of the Synod, and every meeting of the 
Synod until 1746, when his name appears for the last time. 
(He died, ut supra, in 1747.) He seems also to have kept the re- 
cords from 1708 to 1747. The minutes of that year are in a 
new handvwriting.”’+ 

These two intimate friends, both men of enlarged spirit, the 
one a moderate Presbyterian, the other a moderate Congrega- 
tionalist, and both having great influence respectively over their 
brethren of their own belief, thus laid the foundations of our 
Church. Makemie was Presbyterian, and he secured that form 
of government ; Andrews was content, provided it were liberal. 
They knew not how great a thing they were doing, but they 
were men who worked nobly from the instinct of their natures, 
and the guiding Providence of God. Dr. Hodge cannot help 
it. As the Greeks say, even the gods cannot alter facts. They 
are npdyuara—facta—things done. 

The other three ministers who formed the original Presby- 
tery were Samuel Davis, Nathaniel Taylor and John Wilson. 
Of the first of these Dr. Hodge says: “It is probable that the 
Rev. Samuel Davis was another of the ministers, whom Mr. Ma- 
kemie, during his last visit to Europe, induced to come to this 
country.”{ We know nothing of him except his constant con- 


* Dr. Hodge’s Const. Hist. pp. 81-2, note. 
+ Ib. p. 91. + Ib. p. 89. 
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nection with Makemie and the churches in the Peninsula. For 
the other two Drs. Hodge and Hill have made diligent search 
and can find nothing. Their names give us no clue. 

It thus appears that, beyond all peradventure, the original 
Presbytery was liberal in its formation, a Presbytery after 
the heart of our branch of the church. But it may be asked, is 
there nothing that connects the cradle of Presbyterianism with 
Scotland? We will honestly mention all that can be ascer- 
tained. In 1707, it seems, the Presbytery heard that a minis- 
ter might be obtained in Scotland for Lewestown, and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Makemie was requested to write to “Mr. 
Alexander Coldin, minister of Oxam, in the Presbytery of 
,* requesting him to come over. Mr. Wilson was also 
appointed to write to the Presbytery of .’* Tn 1710 
it appears (twenty years after Makemie came to America 
and Andrews was settled in Philadelphia, and five years 
at least after the first Presbytery was formed,) Rev. James 
Brown of Glasgow, wrote a letter to “some of our good 
friends,” expressive of the willingness of the Synod of Glas- 
gow, ‘‘to correspond with us in what concerns the advancement 
of the Mediator’s interest in these regions where our lot is fal- 
len.” We are happy to say that the Presbytery responded 
cordially to this overture, expressed their high regard for the 
Church of Scotland, asked if they could not send over to their 
help “one or more ministers,” and support them for a time, 
expressing their hope that “in a year or two they would find 
such comfortable encouragement as may induce them to settle 
among us, without giving you further trouble for their support.” + 
In 1713 a letter was ordered to be written to the Synod of 
Glasgow, but it is not preserved. And there is not another 
thing, good, bad or indifferent, about Scotland, in all the records 
of the Presbytery up to 1717, when the printed records cease 
and those of the Synod commence. If any brother of the Ex- 
cision can find any thing, we will gladly make the amende 
honorable, but we have made diligent search and cannot find it. 
Wherever we go for a rigid Presbyterianism, it cannot be found 
in the records of the mother-Presbytery while it was the su- 








* Sic in Records, p. 8. t Records, p. 19. 
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preme judicatory of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. ‘ 

In 1706 Mr. John Boyd was ordained, but did not live long ; 
no one knows where he came from. In 1708 Mr. Joseph 
Smith appears, but his habitat is unknown. Mr. John Henry 
was admitted in 1710, and succeeded Mr. Makemie at Reho- 
both—Dr. Hodge says he was from Ireland—Mr. James 
Anderson, Irish probably; Mr. Van Vleck, a Hollander; Mr. 
Morgan, a Welshman; Mr. Wade, from New England. 1711, 
Mr. Evans, a Welshman. 1712, Mr. Gillespie, the first certain 
Scotchman, from the Presbytery of Glasgow, and “ recom- 
mended heartily by Dr. (Cotton) Mather.” 1713, Mr. Daniel 
Magill, from Scotland (Dr. Hodge); Mr. Lawson, from London; 
Mr. Powell, from Wales. 1714, Mr. Wotherspoon, (Dr. Hodge 
probably from Scotland); Mr. Bradner, licensed by the Presby- 
tery, (on MS. authority, Dr. Hodge places him from Scotland ;) 
Mr. Jones, from Wales. 1715, Hugh Conn, from England— 
Dr. Hill was intimately acquainted with his successor at Bla- 
densburg, Md. and preached his funeral sermon—Mr. Orr, 
unknown, (sounds Scotch-Irish); Mr. Pumry, from New Eng- 
land; Mr. Pierson, from New England; John Thompson, Ire- 
land; Mr. Gelston, New England. 

These are all the members of the original Presbytery, and 
here, surely, there is mixture enough. Argument is wasted 
upon the man who does not see that there could not be any 
thing rigid in the mother-Presbytery. Its connection with 
Scotland was slight and incidental. It was a Union body, and 


never even adopted a Confession of Faith. And this brings us to 
our second point. 


II. Legislative Power, and Subscription to the Confession of 
Faith. 


Dr. Hodge, in his Constitutional History, makes what law- 
yers call a “false issue” with Dr. Hill.* We wish it to 


* While these pages are passing through the press we have reccived the sad 
news of the death of this venerable patriarch. We are glad that it was in our 
hearts to honor and defend him before we heard that we were to see him no more. 
This is not the time nor the place to write his eulogy. It must be done by Vir- 
ginia, with fitting opportunity of preparation, and with full knowledge of all 
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be understood, on this and every other occasion when we refer 
to Dr. Hodge, or any other gentleman on the other side of the 
question before us, that we mean by our remarks no disrespect 
to them personally, and that we never intend to bring the 
charge of wilful misrepresentation, or falsehood in any shape. 
All men are liable to mistake and prejudice ; we charge none 
of our brethren with wilful perversion. This understood, we 
say that the issue made by Dr. Hodge is not at all the one 
made by Dr. Hill, nor by any man of whom we have any know- 
ledge in our branch of the church. We do not know a minister 
in our Church who believes, or asserts, that the Presbyterian 
Church ever intended to ordain ministers or ruling elders, or to 
admit them to exercise their ministry, on their adopting the 
Confession of Faith and Form of Government, as containing 
the necessary and essential principles of Christianity. The 
universal opinion, so far as we know, in our Church, and cer- 
tainly the opinion of the Editors of this Review is, that 
the Presbyterian Church as a body, since 1729, has re- 
quired her officers to adopt the Confession of Faith as con- 
taining the Calvinistic system; that she still requires the same 
thing, and that the meaning of the requirement is, that she does 
not allow her officers to hold any other system than the Cal- 
vinistic, for example, the Arminian, the Pelagian, the Socinian 
systems ; but, that in minor points lying within the scope of the 
Calvinistic system, she allows liberty of opinion and speech, in 
accordance with the idiosyncrasies of varying minds amongst 
her officers. And the same thing is true as to the Form of Go- 
vernment ; she requires Presbyterianism, but allows minor dif- 
ferences. And after this plain statement, we shall consider it 
disingenuous in any man to hold up our Church to odium, as 
maintaining the loose idea that she demands in her officers a 
mere general adherence to evangelical Christianity, such as 
she requires of her catechumens and church members. 


the ways of God with him, and of the manner in which the grace of God 
wrought in him. Meanwhile we but give voice to the sorrow of the whole Church 
at this bereavement, but with this sorrow mingles the assured hope that his faithful 
Jabors, and sympathizing heart, and manly courage for Christ and His Church, are 
rewarded as we could not have rewarded them, in that world whose glories he 
so loved to anticipate. 
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We now proceed to the proof that this has always been the 
Presbyterian doctrine as regards subscription to the Confession 
of Faith. 

Dr. Miller states that in the organization of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, they “had not formally and publicly 
adopted any particular Confession of Faith, or Ecclesiastical 
Constitution. They acted under a plan rather understood than 
officially ratified.”* The records show that this is correct. 
That is, the Presbyterian Church had no doctrinal symbols 
whatever, previous to the Adopting Act of 1729. 

In 1728 we find the subject introduced to the Synod of Phi- 
ladelphia, then the supreme judicatory of the Church. “ There 
: being an overture presented to the Synod in writing, having 
reference to the subscribing of the Confession of Faith, &c. 
The Synod judging this to be a very important affair, unani- 
mously concluded to defer the consideration of it till the next 
Synod; withal recommending it to the members of each Pres- 
bytery present to give timeous notice thereof to the absent 
\ members, and it is agreed that the next be a full Synod.’’} 
A “full Synod” means one in which all the members were ex- 
pected to be present. On account, probably, of their scattered 
condition all the members were not required to be at each 
meeting. During part of the time, every third Synod was a 
full one. 

The next year, 1729, the memorable Apoptine Act, the 
Corner Stone and Magna Charta of the Presbyterian Church, 
was passed. The record, word for word, is as follows: 

“Masters Andrews, Cross, Dickinson, Pierson, Craighead 
and Gillespie, appointed to be the Commission of the Synod for 
the ensuing year. 

‘The affair relating to the Confession under our considera- 
tion since our last, is referred to the Committee to draw up an 
overture upon it. 

“The Committee” (the day after) “brought in an overture 
upon the affair of the Confession, which after long debating 
upon it, was agreed upon im hee verba. 

“ Although the Synod do not claim, or pretend to any au- 





* V. Woods’ History, p. 30. + Records, p. 89. 
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thority of imposing our faith upon other men’s consciences, but 
do profess our just dissatisfaction with, and abhorrence of such 
impositions, and do utterly disclaim all legislative power and 
authority in the Church, being willing to receive one another 
as Christ has received us to the glory of God, and admit to 
fellowship in sacred ordinances, all such as we have grounds to 
believe Christ will at last admit to the kingdom of heaven, yet 
we are undoubtedly obliged to take care that the faith once 
delivered to the saints, be kept pure and uncorrupt among us, 
and so handed down to posterity. And do therefore agree that 
all the ministers of this Synod, or that shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted into this Synod, shall declare their agreement in, and 
approbation of the Confession of Faith, with the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster, as being in all the essential and necessary articles, good 
forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and 
do also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the Con- 
fession of our faith. And we do also agree, that all the Pres- 
byteries within our bounds shall always take care not to admit 
any candidate of the ministry into the exercise of the sacred 
function but what declares his agreement in opinion with all 
the essential and necessary articles of said Confession, either 
by subscribing the said Confession of Faith and Catechisms, or 
by a verbal declaration of their assent thereto, as such minister 
or candidate shall think best. And in case any minister of this 
Synod, or any candidate for the ministry, shall have any scruple 
with respect to any article or articles of said Confession or Ca- 
techisms, he shall at the time of his making said declaration, 
declare his sentiments to the Presbytery or Synod, who shall, 
notwithstanding, admit him to the exercise of the ministry 
within our bounds, and to ministerial communion, if the Synod 
or Presbytery shall judge his scruple or mistake to be only 
about articles not essential and necessary in doctrine, worship 
or government. But if the Synod or Presbytery shall judge 
such ministers or candidates erroneous in essential and neces- 
sary articles of faith, the Synod or Presbytery shall declare 
them uncapable of communion with them. And the Synod do 
solemnly agree, that none of us will traduce or use any oppro- 
brious terms of those that differ from us in these extra-essential 
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and not necessary points of doctrine, but treat them with the 
same friendship, kindness and brotherly love, as if they had 
not differed from us in such sentiments.” 

In the afternoon. “ All the ministers of this Synod now pre- 
sent, except one that declared himself not prepared, viz. (here 
follow the names ;) after proposing all the scruples that any 
of them had to make against any articles and expressions in 
the Confession of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, have unanimously 
agreed in the solution of those scruples, and in declaring the 
said Confession and Catechisms to be the Confession of their 
faith, excepting only some clauses in the twentieth and twenty- 
third chapters, concerning which clauses the Synod do unani- 
mously declare, that they do not receive those articles in any 
such sense as to suppose the civil magistrate hath a controlling 
power over Synods with respect to the exercise of their minis- 
terial authority ; or power to persecute any for their religion, 
or in any sense contrary to the Protestant succession to the 
throne of Great Britain. 

“The Synod observing that unanimity, peace and unity, 
which appeared in all their consultations and determinations 
relating to the affair of the Confession, did unanimously agree 
in giving thanks to God in solemn prayer and praises.” 

Two days after. ‘A motion being made to know the Sy- 
nod’s judgment about the directory, they gave their sense of 
that matter in the following words, viz: The Synod do una- 
nimously acknowledge and declare, that they judge the direc- 
tory for worship, discipline and government of the church, 
commonly annexed to the Westminster Confession, to be agree- 
“able in substance to the word of God, and founded thereupon, 
and therefore do earnestly recommend the same to all their 
members, to be by them observed as near as circumstances will 
allow and Christian prudence direct.’’* 

This would seem so plain as to leave no room for doubt. But 
Dr. Hodge undertakes the apparently hopeless task of making 
it quadrate with the present views of the Princeton branch of 
the Church. The two volumes of his book bear date 1839, 


* Records, pp 91, 2, 3. 
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1840. We presume our readers have not forgotten that the 
Kxscinding Acts were passed in 1887. It became necessary, 
albeit Princeton had been opposed to the Act and Testimony, 
to prove that the Excision was Presbyterian. 


“ Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum ; nefas !” 


But as the ground taken always was and is that the Exscind- 
ing Acts were not judicial, it became necessary to make out a 
constitutionality in some other way, and the plan agreed upon 
was to call] the acts Legislative. Now the reader will observe 
that previously to the passing of this Adopting Act the Church 
had no standards whatever, and that this Act is therefore or- 
ganic in the highest 2nd deepest sense. It is the Foundation- 
Act. The law-books inform us that when any legal foundation 
is established and of course its principles settled by its founder 
or founders, any subsequent benefaction or action whatever in 
connection with that institution gocs in upon the original foun- 
dation and merges in it. It is unalterable by the subsequent 
donors, administrators, collaborators or beneficiaries. Men 
must go to the foundation-document to ascertain the nature of 
the institution. 

But looking at this great Bill of Rights, we find the Synod 
“DO UTTERLY DISCLAIM ALL LEGISLATIVE POWER AND AUTHORITY 
IN THE CHURCH.” 

Dr. Hodge parries the perpendicular force of this disclaimer 
in two ways. 1. That the Synod understood by ‘ legislative 
power,” “power to legislate about truth and duty, to make 
laws to bind the conscience.” And 2. That the Synod actually 
exercised legislative power in adopting the Confession, and of 
course could not have intended to disclaim the right to make 
laws for the Church in virtue of their own authority. To this 
desperate floundering we reply, that when the use of language 
was certainly very nearly the same that it is now, that is in 
1788, in the Preliminary Principles of Church Government 
drawn up by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, and 
prefixed to our form of Government, it is thus written: “ There 
is much greater danger from the usurped claim of making 
Laws, than from the right of judging upon Laws already made 
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—ialthough this right, as necessity requires in the present 
state, be lodged with fallible men.” And 2. We repeat 
the remark that the Church had then no symbols of doe- 
trine or government whatever, and that the Synod by the 
nature of the case was obliged to act as a constituent body. 
A people must adopt a constitution before they can be go- 
verned by it, and unless the Synod adopted the constitution, 
they must have appealed to the people to call a convention for 
this purpose, or have resorted to some other expedient to obtain 
an expression of the opinion of the Church. Now as Presbyte- 
rians act through church courts, they adopted the natural ex- 
pedient in 1728 of calling “a full Synod” for 1729, and refer- 
ring this question to them. ‘This gave a year for consideration, 
and they then adopted their organic Jaw. Henceforth they as 
well as the Presbyteries, churches and people were bound by 
the Constitution. he Church did the same thing in 1758, 
after the first great schism. There had been a separation for 
seventeen years into two Synods. They then came together 
to form anew the re-united Presbyterian Church, and again 
they made a Platform; they acted as a constituent body. 
Surely this is plain to every candid mind, namely, that all 
bodies in a chaotic, formative, revolutionary, or treaty state 
have an inherent right to make settlements, establish crises- 
principles, in a word, make Organic Laws or Constitutions. 
But it may be asked has not the General Assembly the power 
to govern the Church? To which we reply, that the whole case 
is very simple to any one who has no foregone conclusion to 
establish. ‘The General Assembly has just the power assigned 
it in the Constitution. It is a body of limited authority. It 
‘an give decisions and lay down principles within the limits of 
the Constitution, but beyond those limits it has no power what- 
ever.* Judge Gibson’s decision was, virtually, that the Assem- 


* As we desire to bring together every thing essential to the matter in hand, we 
quote from the Form of Government all the powers whatever given to the General 
Assembly. 

Form of Govt. ch. XII. I. “ The General Assembly shall represent, in one body, 
all the particular churches of this denomination.” 

“TV. The General Assembly shall receive and issue all appeals and references 
which may be regularly brought before them. ‘They shall review the records of 
every Synod, and approve or censure them; they shall give their advice and in- 
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bly like the Parliament of England is omnipotent, and he 
extended it beyond even the power of Parliament, for he paid 
no attention to the foundation-documents or settlements of 
1729 and 1758. The action of 1837 was obviously revolution- 
ary, and every attempt to show it constitutional, only exhibits 
more plainly that it is futile by any force of words to alter facts. 
The power then exercised was judicial, but being manifestly 
unconstitutional as such, as is admitted on all hands, a perfectly 
indefinite legislative power transcending Law and Constitution 
was set up pro hac vice, that the Exscinders might effect a Re- 
volution and still remain successors by the laws of the land to 
the name, franchises and property of the Presbyterian Church. 
And that is just the simple truth. If they could have been 
sure of a majority, they could have proceeded judicially, but 
the majority was accidental, it had been running for several 
years the other way, was mustered in 1837 by painful effort, 
and there was no certainty of its continuing. They therefore 
cut off enough men to secure a majority, and then set to work 
when the deed was done, to find precedents. 

The next point in the Adopting Act relates to the manner of 
subscription to the Confession. Here language cannot be 
plainer. They adopt it “‘as being IN ALL THE ESSENTIAL AND 
NECESSARY ARTICLES good forms, Xc.”” Any minister is allowed 


struction in all cases submitted to them in conformity with the Constitution of the 
Church ; and they shall constitute the bond of union, peace, correspondence and 
mutual confidence among all our churches. 

“V. To the General Assembly also belongs the power of deciding in all contro- 
versies respecting doctrine and discipline; of reproving, warning or bearing testi- 
mony against error in doctrine, or immorality in practice, in any church, presby- 
tery or synod; of erecting new synods when it may be judged necessary ; of super- 
intending the concerns of the whole church; of corresponding with foreign 
churches, on such terms as may be agreed upon by the Assembly and the corres- 
ponding body ; of suppressing schismatical contentions and disputations; and, in 
general, of recommending and attempting reformation of manners, and the promo- 
tion of charity, truth and holiness, through all the churches under their care. 

“VI. Before any overtures in regulations proposed by the Assembly to be estab- 
lished as constitutional rules, shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall be neces- 
sary to transmit them to all the presbyterics, and to receive the returns of at least a 
majority of them, in writing, approving thereof.” 

Chap. XVIII. “ The General Assembly may, of their own knowledge, send mis- 
sions to any part to plant churches, or to supply vacancies; and for this purpose 
may direct any presbytery to ordain evangelists, &c.” 
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to declare his scruples and “the Presbytery or Synod shall 
notwithstanding admit him to the exercise of the ministry within 
our bounds, and to ministerial communion, if the Synod or 
Presbytery SHALL JUDGE IIIS SCRUPLE OR MISTAKE TO BE ONLY 
ABOUT ARTICLES NOT ESSENTIAL OR NECESSARY IN DOCTRINE, 
WORSHIP OR GOVERNMENT.” And in regard to the directory 
‘ they say that it is “agreeable in substance to the Word of 
God, and founded thereupon,” and recommend it earnestly to 
their members ‘to be by them observed as near as circum- 
stances will allow and Christian prudence direct.” 

If we had employed “a Philadelphia lawyer” to write out 
our principles—subscribing to the Calvinistic system and the 
Presbyterian Form of Government, with liberty in all minor 
points in both—he could not have accomplished it more entirely 
than the Synod did in the Adopting Act. 

And now what does the great expounder make of this? A 
most curious thing. P.180 he says, “it is very evident that 
the act was a compromise.” P.177, “It must be admitted 
that the language of the act leaves the intention of its authors 
a matter of doubt.” After a while he concludes he will inter- 
pret it by the subsequent action of the Synod. He then quotes 
what we have already recited, p. 489, touching the adopting of 
the Confession by the members of the Synod present, and then 
the following from the action of 1730: ‘* Whereas some persons 
have been dissatisfied at the manner of wording our last year’s 
agreement about the Confession, &c. supposing some expres- 
sions not sufficiently obligatory upon intrants; overtured, that 
the Synod do now declare, that they understand these clauses 
that respect the admission of intrants or candidates in such a 
sense, as to oblige them to reccive and adopt the Confession and 
Catechisms at their admission, in the same manner and as 
fully as the members of the Synod did that were then present, 
which overture was unanimously agreed to by the Synod.* 
From which Dr. Hodge draws the following conclusion: 
“There can be no doubt, therefore, that the adopting act, as 
understood and intended by its authors, bound every new mem- 
ber to receive the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, zn ail 


* Records, p. 96. 
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their parts,* except certain specified clauses in chapters twen- 
tieth and twenty-third. Whether this was right or wrong, 
liberal or illiberal, it is what the Synod unanimously declared 
they intended.” 

The Professor, it will be observed, is at first puzzled, but 
gaining courage as he recedes a little further from the Adopting 
Act, he at last marches up to the above extraordinary declara- 
tion, which we believe to be as entirely incorrect as it is possi- 
ble for language to be. Look atthe mattera moment. Mr. An- 
drews, who it is well known was from New England, the Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and a man 
of great influence, on April 7, 1729, a few months only before 
the Adopting Act was passed, writes to Dr. Coleman, of Bos- 
ton, “I think all the Scotch are on one side, and all the En- 
glish and Welsh on the other to a man.—If it were not for 
the scandal of a division, I should not be much against it, for 
the different countrymen seem to be most delighted with each 
other.”+ Mr. Andrews was the chairman of the committee 
that brought in the Adopting Act. Of the six members of the 
committee, Mr. Dickinson, the very Coryphceus of the Synod 
of New York, was another, and Mr. Pierson, a third. Here 
were three of the strongest, ablest and most influential New 
Side men, in the Church. Dr. Hodge admits, at first, what 
every man in his senses sees, that the Act was a compromise. 
Now take his two explanatory acts. The first says that the 
members of the Synod, “after proposing all the scruples 
that any of them had,” and “the solution of those scruples,” 
adopted, &c. And the second says, that every one must adopt 
the Confession the same way, that is, state his scruples if he 
has any, and have them solved; and if they are not about mat- 
ters essential and necessary to the Confession and Form of Go- 
vernment, he shall be received. It would be wasting words to 
add another syllable. 

The course of events after this was evidently as follows. 
The Scottish and Irish people began to come over in greater 
numbers every year, and brought with them rigid views which 


* Const. Hist. 185. We have put four words in Italics. 
+ Const. Hist. pp. 168, 9, note. 
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hey began to press upon the Synod. This drew to a head in 
1736, when we have the first clear indication of a determina- 
tion to urge their views. In that year a petition came from 
Paxton and Derry churches, (near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania,) 
composed entirely of Scottish and Irish people, in relation to 
the manner of subscribing the Confession. The Synod, as the 
list of names shows, was mainly composed at this meeting of 
the Scottish and Irish element, and as this action is greatly 
important, and made by Dr. Hodge a kind of key-stone of his 
arch, we think it best to give in a note the names of the mem- 
bers (present and absent) at this meeting.* From this list it ap- 
pears that the New Side were nearly all absent. The feeling 
of those present probably was, that they would make no opposi- 
tion to the action proposed, and thus try to satisfy the Old 
Side. The action of the Synod was directly contrary to the 
spirit of the Adopting Act, as may be seen from the following: 
“That the Synod do declare, that inasmuch as we understand that 
many persons of our persuasion, both more lately and formerly, 
have been offended with some expressions or distinctions in the 
first or preliminary act of our Synod, contained in the printed 
paper, relative to our receiving or adopting the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, &c: That in order to remove said 
offence, and all jealousies that have arisen or may arise in any 
of our people’s minds, on occasion of said distinctions and ex- 
pressions, the Synod doth declare, that the Synod have adopted 
and do still adhere to the Westminster Confession, Catechisms, 
and Directory, without the least variation or alteration, and 
without any regard to said distinetions, ge.” This is the zpsis- 
sima verba theory, full-fledged. 

It was the beginning of the first great schism. On the - 


* Old side in Roman Ietters, new side in Italic, as near as we can make them 
out: 

Present. Ministers : Craighead, Andrews, Thomson, Anderson, Treat 2, Hous- 
ton, Cathcart, Boyd, Cross, Jamison, Goold 2, Stevenson, Carlisle, Martin, Ber- 
tram ?, Craighead, Paul?, Tennent, Tennent, Jr., Evans. Elders : Gray, Hamil- 
ton, Cook?, Hufty ?, M‘Clelland, Mitchell, Allen?, Galbreath, Sharron, Walker, 
Henderson, Westcott ?. 

Absent. Ministers: Gillespic, Pumry, Dickinson, Pierson, Webb, Pemberton, 
Hubbell, Horton, John Cross, Chulker ?, Gilbert Tennent, Blair, Wales, Morgan, 
Evans, Hook, Hutchinson, Conn, Orme, Glascow ?, Nutman. 
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same page is “‘an appeal of some of Mr. Tennent’s people from 
the judgment of the Presbytery of Philadelphia.” And at the 
same meeting there is trouble about the ‘new erection” at Phila- 
delphia. The next year, 1787, there are complaints against Wil- 
liam Tennent, and resolutions forbidding any preaching within 
any vacancy without the consent of Presbytery, aimed, as is well 
known, against the New Side, who sustained the revivals under 
the preaching of Whitefield, the Tennents, Blair and others. 
1738. Gilbert Tennent and Mr. Cowell bring into Synod a 
controversy between them about doctrine, and the Presbytery of 
Lewes bring in their overture, intended to bear hard upon the 
New Side for not being particular enough about the learning of 
their candidates. 1789. The Presbytery of New Brunswick 
(New Side) bring in an overture against the action of the year 
before about examination of candidates, and Synod censure this 
Presbytery for admitting’ a candidate for trials without being 
examined as to learning by a Committee of Presbytery. 1740. 
The Old Side protest against the action of Synod in relation to 
privately educated candidates. Finally, in 1741, the schism 
took place. In this year the Old Side gave in a long protest, 
which is printed in the Records, in which their views are stated 
at length. In this they protest against the New Side being 
allowed to sit in the Synod. ‘A continued union,” they say, 
‘being absurd and inconsistent, when it is notorious that 
our doctrine and principles of church government, in many 
points, are not only diverse, but directly opposite.” On 
the reception of this Protest, the record proceeds, “‘ Upon this 
it was canvassed by the former protesting brethren whether 
they (New Side) or we (Old Side) were to be looked upon as 
the Synod. We maintained that they had no right to sit 
whether they were the major or minor number. Then they mo- 
tioned that we should examine this point, and that the major 
number was the Synod. They were found to be the minor 
party, and upon this they withdrew. After this the Synod pro- 
ceeded to business.”’* 

As this Protest divided the Synod by exscinding the mino- 
rity, it is a document of the highest possible Old Side authority. 


* Records, pp. 156, 7. 
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Now in this paper there is clear documentary evidence that the 
action of 1736 was regarded as differing from that of the 
Adopting Act, and that the action of 1736 was Old Side. It 
is in these words: ‘We protest that no person, minister or 
elder, should be allowed to sit and vote in this Synod, who hath 
not received, adopted or subscribed, the said Confession, Cate- 
chisms and Directory, as our Presbyteries respectively do, Ac- 
CORDING TO OUR LAST EXPLICATION OF THE ADOPTING ACT;”’ that 
as, the action of 1736. And on this declaration, inter alia, the 
New Side formed the Synod of New York, because the com- 
promise was violated, the Adopting Act repudiated, and another 
Presbyterianism introduced. 

There needs but one other link, and our argument is abso- 
lutely infrangible. The Synods remained apart seventeen years. 
In 1758 they came together, and adopted a Settlement-Act. 
And now comes the all-important question, Was it based on 
1729 or 1736, “necessary and essential doctrines,” or “ with- 
out the least variation or alteration, and without any regard to 
said distinctions?’ The reader will carefully observe this phrase- 
ology. In it lies the heart of the whole matter. 

“For which end, and that no jealousies or grounds of aliena- 
tion may remain, and also to prevent future breaches of like 
nature, we agree to unite and do unite in one body, under the 
name of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, on the fol- 
lowing plan: 

“JT. Both Synods having always approved and received the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Ca- 
techisms, as an orthodox and excellent system of Christian doe- 
trine, founded on the Word of God, we do still receive the 
same as the Confession of our Faith, and also adhere to the 
plan of worship, government and discipline contained in the 
Westminster Directory, strictly enjoining it on all our members 
and probationers for the ministry, that they preach and teach 
according to the form of sound words in said Confession and 
Catechisms, and avoid and oppose all errors contrary thereto. 

“TI. That when any matter is determined by a major vote, 
every member shall either actively concur with, or passively 
submit to such determination ; or if his conscience permit him 
to do neither, he shall, after sufficient liberty modestly to rea- 

VoL. 1.—d82 
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son and remonstrate, peaceably withdraw from our communion, 
without attempting to make any schism. Provided always, . 
that this shall be understood to extend only to such determina- 
tions as the body shall judge satnesienan in doctrine or Pres- 
byterian government.”’* 

This being an organic document is concisely expressed. But 
the reader will observe carefully the words we have italicised. 
The Symbols are adopted as an orthodox and excellent system, 
founded on the Word of God, and the decisions of the body 
upon it are to be concerning things indispensable in doctrine or 
Presbyterian government, thus corresponding to the language 
of the Adopting Act, “necessary and essential articles,” and 
repudiating that of 1786 adopting the Symbols, “ without the 
least variation or alteration, and without any attention to the 
distinctions” of the Adopting Act. In a word, it rejected the 
ipsissima verba theory, and placed the Church again on the 
Adopting Act, or Compromise-Foundation. 

And when the General Assembly set forth the Confession of 
Faith and fixed the terms of subscription, it was and is in these 
words: ‘Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church, as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures ?” 

Is the reader satisfied? We have traced this stream to its 
parent fountains, and is anything more needed to show that 
a standard-principle of the American Presbyterian Church 
was and is, that allowing minor differences of opinion, our offi- 
cers adopt the Confession, as a system ; that is, the Calvinistic 
system as distinguished from all others, and not the cpsissima 
verba of the Confession, ‘‘ without variation or alteration, and 
without regard to the distinctions’ of the Adopting Act? The 
phraseology, it will be seen, is uniformly (except in 1786, which 
issued in schism) the same, and it is preserved and carried 
into our present form of subscription. 


III. Regard to Law and Constitution. 


Our readers will, many of them, probably learn for the first 
time that in 1741 the First Great Schism was consummated by 


* Records, p. 286. 
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an Exscinding Act. We have already quoted the record of 
the division. The history was as follows: 

The “Old Side’’ brought in a long protest against the “ New 
Side,” in which they use this language : 

“‘We evidently see that our protesting brethren and their 
adherents were the direct and proper cause (of our present 
doleful distractions), by their wnwearied, unscriptural, anti- 
presbyterial, uncharitable, divisive practices,* which they have 
been pursuing with all the industry they were capable of, with 
any probability of success, for above these twelve months past 
especially, besides too much of the like practices for some years 
before, though not with such barefaced arrogance and bold- 
ness.” 

“© 3. We protest that all our protesting brethren have at 
present no right to sit and vote as members of the Synod, having 
forfeited their right of being accounted members of it for many 
reasons, a few of which we shall mention afterwards. 

“4, We protest that if, notwithstanding of this our protesta- 
tion, these brethren be allowed to sit and vote in this Synod, 
without giving suitable satisfaction to the Synod, and particu- 
larly to us who enter this protestation, and those who adhere to 
us in it, that whatsoever shall be done, voted or transacted by 
them, contrary to our judgment, shall be of no force or obliga- 
tion to us, being done and acted by a judicatory consisting in 
part of members who have no authority to act with us in eccle- 
siastical matters. 

‘“‘ 5. We protest that if, notwithstanding this our protestation, 
and contrary to the true intent and meaning of it, these pro- 
testing brethren, and such as adhere to them, or support and 
countenance them in their anti-presbyterial practices, shall con- 
tinue to act as they have done this last year, in that case we, 
and as many as have clearness to join with us, and maintain the 
rights of this judicatory, shall be accounted as in no wise dis- 
orderly, but the true Presbyterian Church in this province ; 
and they shall be looked upon as guilty of schism, and the 


* Synod at York, Pa. when Mr. Barnes was tried, Oct. 28, 1835: “ Be it re- 
solved, That in the judgment of this Synod the conduct of the Assembly’s Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, is obstinate, vexatious, unjust, uncandid, contuma- 
cious and grossly disorderly.” Are they not curiously alike ? 
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breach of the rules of Presbyterian government, which Christ 
has established in his Church, which we are ready at all times 
to demonstrate to the world.” 

They then go on and give seven reasons why these brethren 
are not fit to sit with them in Synod. One of their sentences 
is: “Is it not most unreasonable, stupid indolence in us, to 
join with such as are avowedly tearing us to pieces like beasts of 
prey ?”* ‘The ground they take is, that they will not be in the 
same church with the “‘ New Side.” Lither the ‘“ New Side” 
must withdraw, or they will go away from the Synod protesting, 
to use their own language, in their records, “that they (N. 8.) 
had no right to sit whether they were the major or minor num- 
ber.” So the “ New Side” left the house, being, at least just 
then, the minority. It will be understood that the whole 
of the New York Presbytery were absent, but came up next 
year, 1742, and Mr. Dickinson, one of their number, was elected 
moderator. 

We will now show that the New Brunswick brethren or 
“‘ New Side’ were EXSCINDED, and that those sympathizing 
with them, but not exscinded, acted in precisely the same man- 
ner as our Church in 1838, that is, continued the succession of 
the Church, inviting all Presbyterians to remain on the old basis. 

1742, May 27. “Upon a motion made by the Moderator 
that our Synod should hold a conference with the Brunswick 
brethren that they rejected last year, fc.” 

‘“‘ Ordered, that the Synod be resolved into an interloquitur 
of ministers and elders to manage the conference with the ejected 
brethren, ge.’ “The protesting brethren answered to the 
point: That they, with the members that adhered to them, after 
ejecting said members, were the Synod, and acted as such in the 
rejection, and in so doing they only cast out such members as 
they judged had rendered themselves unworthy of membership, 
fe.” 

These are the “Old Side’ Synod’s own records, in which 
they say the Brunswick men were “ ejected,” “rejected,” “ cast 
out.” No “Plan of Union of 1801” as a pretext here. It was 
naked despotism, Lynch law in puris naturalibus. 


* Records, 155, 6, 7. t Records, p. 160. 
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Now let all true men, with an inward swelling of heart, 
read the noble Protest of May 29, 1742. It will be observed 
that the brethren who signed this protest were not exscinded. 
They were in the precise position of us who stood by the 
brethren of the Synods of Utica, Geneva, Genesee and the 
Western Reserve in 1838, though not ourselves exscinded. Mr. 
Dickinson, the leader in the protest, was Moderator of the 
Synod: 

“‘ A protest was given in by some members of our Synod, 
which is as follows, viz: 

“To the Reverend Synod now sitting in Philadelphia: We, 
the subscribers, in our own and in the name of all that shall sce 
meet to join with us, look upon ourselves obliged, in the most 
public manner, to declare our opinions with respect to the divi- 
sion made in our Synod the last year, by a protest that was 
delivered in by several of our members. 

“First. We declare against the excluding the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick and their adherents from the communion of the 
Synod by a protest, without giving them a previous trial, as an 
illegal and unprecedented procedure, contrary to the rules of the 
Gospel, and subversive of our excellent Constitution. 

“Secondly. We declare and protest against the conduct of our 
brethren, the last year’s protestors, in refusing to have the 
legality of their said protest tried by the present Synod. 

“Thirdly. We therefore declare and protest, that these mem- 
bers of the New Brunswick Presbytery, and their adherents, 
that were excluded by the last year’s protest, are to be owned 
and esteemed as members of this Synod until they are excluded 
by a regular and impartial process against them, according to 
the methods prescribed in sacred Scripture, and practised by the 
Churches of the Presbyterian persuasion. 

“Fourthly. We protest against all passages in any of the 
pamphlets which have been lately published in these parts, 
which seem to reflect upon the work of Divine power and grace, 
which has been carrying on in so wonderful a manner in many 
of our congregations, and declare to all the world, that we look 
upon it to be the indispensable duty of all our ministers to en- 
courage that glorious work with their most faithful and diligent 
endeavors. And in like manner, we protest and declare against 
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all divisions and irregular methods and practices by which the 
peace and good order of our churches have been broken in upon. 

“‘This is what our duty to God, and our regard to the peace 
and prosperity of his Church oblige us to protest and declare, 
and we desire it may be recorded in the minutes of the Synod 
in perpetuam ret memoriam. 


“« JONATHAN DICKINSON, AzaRiaAH Horton, 
JoHN PIERSON, NATHANIEL Hazarp, 
EBENEZER PEMBERTON, Davip WHITEHEAD, 
Srtmon Horton, Srias LEONARD, 
DANIEL ELMER, TrmoTHy WHITEHEAD. 


Philadelphia, May 29, 1742.* 

The feeble attempt at an answer is inserted in brackets thus : 
[This is in the first article protestatio contra factum ; for they 
were excluded by a vote of the Synod if they refused to give 
satisfaction for the points complained of, and upon this they 
withdrew.]’’ This, after recording that they were “ejected,” 
“rejected” and “cast out.” It seems as if there needed a pa- 
rallel all through to show to what the men of the basis of 1837 
and 1838 are successors. We all remember that at first their 
language was “severed” and “ exscinded.”’ Then, that words 
might be on their side, “disowned.” What a miserable thing to 
do wrong! How it belittles, and drives men to the poorest shifts ! 

Our brethren did not immediately organize the Synod of 
New York. They labored three years with the Synod of Phi- 
ladelphia. Document after document passed between the two 
bodies, conference after conference was held. The papers are 
printed in the Records, and are deeply interesting to those who 
would satisfy themselves of the spirit of the men concerned. 
Both adhered to the ground already taken. Finally, on the 
nineteenth of September, 1745, the brethren formed themselves 
into the Synod of New York, receiving all Presbyterians who 
were willing to unite with them on these principles : 


1. The Symbols are adopted “in such manner as was agreed 
unto by the Synod in the year 1729.” 

_ 2. Men must submit to all that the Synod consider essentially 

necessary to the well-being of the churches, or peaceably withdraw. 


* Records, p. 161. 
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8. No one must propagate scandal against any brother until 
he is regularly tried. 

4. * All who have a competent degree of ministerial know- 
ledge, are orthodox in their doctrine, regular in their lives, and 
diligent in their endeavors to promote the important designs of 
vital godliness, and that will submit to their discipline, shall 
be cheerfully admitted into their Communion.” 

5. They agree that they will appoint two members regularly 
to meet the Synod of Philadelphia, to co-operate with them in 
a friendly manner. 

6. They will not encourage any parties separating from Pres- 
byterian or Congregational Churches, “unless the matters in 
controversy be submitted to their jurisdiction or advice by both 
parties.” 

Such were their principles. The Synods remained apart 
until 1758, when they united on the basis we have already 
mentioned, the articles touching subscription to the Confession, 
and ‘essential’ or “indispensable” points, being almost pre- 
cisely those of the Synod of New York at its formation, for 
anxious as the brethren were for union, they would not sacrifice 
these vital fowndation-principles. 


IV. Evangelical Spirit and Revivals of Religion. 


It seems scarcely necessary to go into documentary evidence 
on this point, as any one in the least acquainted with our 
Church understands the main facts. Our readers, too, will be 
gladly relieved from the perusal of records. We think we are 
right in saying that our separated brethren generally agree 
with us in the opinion that the “Old Side’’ were, in the main, 
wrong on this point. The facts were these: A great revival of 
religion, as is well known, commenced in New England, about 
1735, under the preaching of President Edwards and others. 
This gradually spread southward, and two or three years after- 
wards Mr. Whitefield arriving in this country, by his powerful 
eloquence and “passion for souls” aroused the entire Presby- 
terian Church. The Tennents, Blair, Dickinson and others 
warmly co-operated with Whitefield, while the “‘ Old Side” stood 
aloof or entirely opposed the revival. 

The form that the controversy took was something like the 
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following: The ‘Old Side” charged the New with neglect- 
ing learning in the ministry, with censoriousness of their breth- 
ren, with interfering with the congregations of pastors who 
did not wish their services, and with unhallowed heats and 
“wild fire” generally: the ‘“‘ New Side” charged the Old with 
caring about nothing but dry orthodoxy and scholastic learning, 
and disregarding the salvation of perishing souls, with being 
more concerned about “ order’’ than the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and in general with losing the essence of piety in mere 
form. 

That the New Side were not really careless about learning, 
which all who understand the matter will consider by far the 
most serious charge made against them, appears from indis- 
putable facts. They are, that the following colleges were founded 
by the “New Side: The Log College at Neshaminy; New 
Jersey College at Princeton; Liberty Hall, now Washington 
College at Lexington, Virginia; and Jefferson College, Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania. If this is denied we will find the proof. 

lt is agreed for these many years, at least by the overwhelm- 
ing majority on both sides, that Edwards and Whitefield were 
apostolic men of God; that, in the main, they were right in the 
whole matter of the great revival; and in short, abating some 
follies of the warmer zealots among their followers, that the 
‘New Side” in this respect represent what the Presbyterian 
Church ought to be, and what nineteen-twentieths of all good 
men wish it to be. If there is any disposition to attack this 
position, it will give us very great pleasure to defend it. And 
we have, therefore, nothing to add on this point except that the 
world knows that we are characteristically a revival church ; 
that we regard “order” as valuable, but as a thing that the 
inertia of human nature and the advance of civilization will 
generally manage in the Presbyterian Church; and that we 
believe the depravity of men such, that the main strength of the 
Church should be given to pouring the light of heaven into their 
minds and seeking the influences of the Holy Spirit, that by any 
means we may save some from the perdition of an actual and 
terrible hell. And in musing over these Records we find no- 
thing which interests and delights us so much as the signs of 
the presence of God in great power and majesty in His Churen 
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in that long series of revivals, at the fountains of which stand 
Edwards and Whitefield. 


V. Co-operative Christianity. 


It seems scarcely necessary to give the documents at length 
to prove that our Church possessed a co-operative spirit, espe- 
cially as we have alluded to a number of them. A brief refer- 
ence will probably be sufficient. 

On May 22, 1708, a difficulty having arisen touching the 
Presbytery’s Church at Woodbridge, N. J. which was com- 
posed mainly of New England people, it was “ordered, that Mr. 
Andrews and Mr. Hampton write to the ministers of Connecti- 
cut concerning the affair at Woodbridge.” In this letter, after 
mentioning the formation of the Presbytery, they say, “In 
which our undertaking, as we would not have any thing should 
be advanced that may be justly disgustful to any pious soul, but 
the contrary ; so it is our universal desire to walk in the nearest 
union and fellowship with the churches in those parts where 
you inhabit, not knowing any difference in opinion so weighty 
as to inhibit such a proposal, not doubting of your cordial as- 
sent thereunto.” 

In 1709, ‘“‘ Ordered that a letter be written in concert with 
that from New England to Sir Edmund Harrison (at London,) 
by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Andrews.” We make an extract. 
“Unto whom can we apply ourselves more fitly than unto our 
fathers, (in London) who have been extolled in the Reformed 
Churches for their large bounty and benevolence in their ne- 
cessities.”” 

In September, 1710, they write to the Presbytery of Dublin, 
‘This we have used our interest for, in the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Calamy, (in London) which we expect, according to pro- 
mise from the Rey. Mr. Sinclare, you will use yours also to 
forward.” 

1712, Dr. Cotton Mather recommends Mr. Gillespie from 
North Britain to the Woodbridge people, whereupon the Pres- 
bytery write a friendly letter to Dr. Mather, on the whole 
subject. September 17, 1713, to Rev. Thomas Reynolds, 
London. “We received your letter per the Rev. Mr. Robert 
Lawson, and after blessing God that any, especially of your 
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character, regard us, the skirts of Christ’s Church in this Ame- 
rican wilderness, we applaud your generous and public spirit, 
and make a return of our hearty and best wishes with the 
utmost gratitude, and so much the more, that though we have 
often addressed several of the reverend ministers of London, 
you are the first and only one who hath taken notice of us by 
letter.” 

Sept. 18, 1718. “Masters Hampton, M‘Nish and Anderson 
appointed to write a letter to the ministers of London, as also 
another letter to Mr. Stirling, principal of the University of 
Glasgow, and another letter to the Synod of Glasgow.” 

Sept. 29, 1720. “Ordered, that the Rev. Mr. M‘Gill and 
Mr. Young write a letter to the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
and another to Mr. Stirling, principal of the College of Glas- 
gow, in answer to theirs, representing the hearty thanks of this 
Synod for their kindness to the interest of religion in these 
wilderness parts.” 

‘‘ Ordered, that the letter two years ago by this Synod to the 
ministers of London, be transcribed and directed severally to 
Dr. Calamy, Mr. John Nesbitt, and Mr. James Anderson, with 
a short postscript to each.” 

Sept. 25, 1721. “A reference from the Presbytery of Long 
Island being made to this Synod, as to a further cognoscing on 
the affair of the trustees of New Haven College, their sending 
missionaries to erect a new separate congregation in New York; 
and we having inspected into the conduct of the said Presby- 
tery in that affair, though we cannot see how their conduct can 
be disapproved; yet considering that the gentlemen-trustees 
have, by a letter, desired a conference with some of our Synod 
upon that and other affairs, we now defer giving our Synodical 
judgment thereon, that so we may not hinder their desired 
amicable conference with us, in case any such conference be 
appointed.” 

1724. “The Synod approves of the conduct of the commit- 
tee appointed to meet with the ministers from Connecticut, to 
confer about the affairs of the Presbyterian congregation in 
New York, though their endeavor proved unsuccessful.” 

Sept. 18, 1729. “The Synod inquiring into the reasons of 
the absence of Mr. Parris, were informed that he is disorderly, 
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withdrawn, and gone to New England, under the imputations 
of scandal, and it is ordered that Mr. Dickinson do write a let- 
ter to Boston, relating the circumstances of said affair.” 

But it is unnecessary to multiply similar quotations. These 
indicate the spirit of the body. They were ready to unite with 
any evangelical branch of the Church, in every thing calculated 
to advance the interests of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. Record 
after record shows it. And this is the spirit of the Church in 
its true succession, to this day. 

In speaking of what we believe our friend Dr. Riddle first 
called “Co-operative Christianity,” as characteristic of our 
Church, it must be understood that we intend, as our fathers 
did, to be wise as serpents, as well as harmless as doves. 
Whenever, under the names of union and co-operation, one 
church acquires the habit of preying upon another, it must 
be obvious that the sufferer is becoming foolish instead of 
benevolent. In our special times there is a remarkable de- 
velopment of sectarianism, the more singular that it imme- 
diately followed what seemed to be the beginning of millennial 
glory, in the blending of all sects and interests. Our Church 
has the high honor of being the last to stand on its re- 
served rights, the last to see to itself, the last to protect its 
own ancient landmarks. And so rooted and grounded is 
it in charity, that it is most slowly and reluctantly that our 
people acknowledge this painful necessity of self-defence. 
Against the common enemy they spring, full of the “rapture 
of the strife’ ever to the van, but sadly do they reach to their 
weapons, and slowly buckle on their armor, against their bre- 
thren. Yet the Presbyterians of the basis of 1837 and 1838, 
and our Congregational friends represented in Convention at 
Albany, have left us no alternative. When we separated from 
those who had been connected with our fathers and our- 
selves from the beginning, our hope and expectation was, 
that there would be such harmony in action, such agreement 
in great principles, and so little stress laid upon minutiz, that 
from the union of all that was noblest in the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches, there would spring a new body, 
alter et idem, a Church such as the world has never looked on 
for every thing which is noble, true, sound, wise, spiritual, con- 
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servative and aggressive. Based on liberal Calvinism; its 
government a generous Presbyterianism; its eye keen for 
every improvement, but its circles of flight ever willingly 
limited by the Word of God; in philosophy wisely eclectic, 
but entirely satisfied with the grand outlines of the West- 
minster Confession; we grew almost romantic in our visions 
of the great things we were to do for God in this magnificent 
land. If this cup of hope is dashed from our lips, we have not 
done it. 

No church on earth has a prouder history than ours. We 
clung to union, we protested against the Excision, we implored 
our brethren not to rend our glorious Presbyterian Church. 
They accomplished it. We who were not exscinded they would 
gladly have retained, but like the Synod of New York of 
old we said “No! we will stand by our exscinded brethren, 
we demand the union of the whole Church, the rights of the 
weak as well as the strong.” Repulsed and vilified by those 
who ought to have cherished us, led by the “ strong necessity 
of loving,” our hearts turned to New England. With the ho- 
nesty of a strong plain man, and with the trusting affection of 
a child, we asked to form a great united Church, that should 
bless our country and the world. We thought there were divi- 
sions enough. Into New England we did not wish to introduce 
Presbyterianism, but out of New England, as this was the old 
heritage of Presbyterianism; as the mighty but unformed 
masses of the West need government as well as instruction ; 
as liberality was borne on the Congregational banner ; and as 
we had sacrificed so sorely for men of New England extraction, 
even to the very rending of our beloved Zion; we thought 
that a united and liberal Presbyterianism was best for them, 
for us, for our land and the world. And cheerfully did 
we work on, supposing that compact was ratified, and that a 
nobler plan of union than that of 1801, was continually ra- 
dicating itself in the heart of both churches. How much we 
are disappointed let the Independent newspaper, let the bicker- 
ings of the north-west, let the Jacob and Esau strugglings in the 
American Home Missionary Society, and finally, let the Albany 
Convention show! A settled, deliberate abrogation of the Plan 
of Union which our General Assembly only in June last de- 
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clared their willingness to continue in force; an endorsing of 
every wild thing in the West, with which our Presbyterian 
brethren there can have no fellowship, so it only called itself Con- 
gregational ; a regular determination to urge that denomination 
in its distinctive capacity every where; such were the peculiar 
features of the Albany Convention. Charity can but hint a 
hope that the “‘sober second thought”’ of old, may yet put some 
kind of drag upon the driving of the Jehus of young, New 
England. 

We write not to our people to complain of any or all of these 
things. What we say is that we, who rally around the standard 
of Constitutional Presbyterianism, have made no schism, we 
have broken no fraternal bonds, we have forsaken no brother 
in distress, we have violated no compact, express or implied. 
But like the great Frederick of Prussia, hemmed in by oppo- 
sing hosts, pressed hard by Eastern, Central and Southern 
armies, we stand clear before God and man, if we, at length, 
the last Protestant Church on earth that has done so, stand to 
our arms, and defend with our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor, the hearth of our wives and children, the noble princi- 
ples of our fathers, and the sacred altar of our God! 

In closing this Review of the Spirit of American Presbyte- 
rianism, and thus grouping the past with the present, it would 
be unpardonable if we did not connect the First Great Schism 
with the Second, by a clear and definite statement of our opin- 
ion of the last and greatest Crisis-Act which it has been at- 
tempted to force upon the Presbyterian Church, as part of her 
Constitutional History. The agonizing convulsions which have 
resulted from the attempt, are the Church’s highest honor, for 
they show how deeply vital are her passion and her principle for 
Liberty-in-Law. 

No man but Edmund Burke were fit to pour forth the tones 
of solemn indignation with which th’s great iniquity should 
be visited. No other voice were suitable to proclaim, one by 
one, in the clear light of day, and before a shuddering Church, 
its fearful aggravations. Like some Egyptian mummy upon 
which fragrant balms have been lavished, that mankind might 
forever be shocked by the frightful effigy, his eloquente should 
preserve this deed. Like the free breezes of heaven which 
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pour their freshness in the moonlight around the creaking and 
festering remains of a malefactor, gibbeted as a perpetual 
warning, so should his voice, sounding through every noble 
avenue of the human soul, and wailing along all its sensitive 
nerves, ever keep in remembrance this enormous transaction. 
The Presbyterian Church has always stood in the very van- 
guard of liberty. If there has been a forlorn hope of freedom 
to be led; if there has been a breach to be scaled or some ada- 
mantine wall bristling with cannon, every inch of space the 
heritage of death; if there has been a furious onset to be made 
against countless myriads; so only God was to be glorified, so 
only man’s rights were to be preserved, so only the glorious in- 
spiration of Freedom swept them along, Presbyterians never 
stopped to calculate whether the enemy numbered thousands or 
millions, but like the war-horse of the patriarch, said among 
the trumpets, Ha, ha! and caught the sound of the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting. When great 
principles were at stake in the Senate-chamber, Presbyterians, 
wise in council as valiant in the fight, with an inevitable in- 
stinct for the good and the right, stood up with eloquence glow- 
ing with the inspiration of heaven, fresh from communion with 
God and His Word, to contend for human liberty. Amid the 
roar of popular commotion, these men of holy faith, confiding in 
Him “who stilleth the noise of the waves and the tumult of 
the people,’ wrung out from the very heart of strife, immortal 
principles of freedom. Yet this act of pure despotism, tramp- 
ling down constitutional right, confusing all perceptions of 
truth and falsehood, scattering to the winds every safeguard 
that the wisdom of ages had woven around minorities to protect 
them from popular commotion and the tyranny of an accidental 
majority, was perpetrated by Presbyterians! No such perver- 
sion of a glorious inheritance, no such tarnishing of an illustri- 
ous name, has been known in history. For Papists it would have 
been acting “after their kind;’’ Episcopalians even are known 
to lean strongly to the side of prerogative ; Independents have 
never consolidated progressive and conservative freedom into a 
well-compacted system. But Presbyterians! It was a Greek 
pointing out to the Persians the path to Thermopyle, it was a 
Scottish Menteith betraying Scotland’s hero, it was Hophni 
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and Phinehas carrying the very ark to the Philistines. 
Would God they had not done it! Would God that this foul 
thing could not be traced to Presbyterians! We could weep 
over such degradation. It is said the stain of blood can never 
be washed out. How much more awfully permanent is guilt! 
The sins of an individual are atoned for and forgiven ; but what 
blood has been shed for the public sin of a great body! How 
shall it be expiated and God still be just! 

But this is only the beginning of sorrows. America is the 
home of Freedom. It is not frowning power that guards our 
forest land, and upholds to the free breeze our glorious stars 
and stripes. It is not mere wilfulness or brute courage that 
makes our armies invincible and our shores impregnable. But 
the Conscript Fathers of the Republic have taught us political 
truth, and the fasces of our Capitol have been interwoven with 
the olive of wisdom. Anglo-Saxon America abhors license, but 
cherishes Liberty-in-Law. 

How wonderfully God raised up for us teachers of truth and 
examples of wisdom and moderation! We suppose there is no 
thoughtful man who has ever read our history, and remember- 
ing how often nations have been destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge in their rulers, who has not paused to admire the bright 
galaxy of valor and of wisdom which encircles our Revolution- 
ary age. But if there be one trait which more than any other 
distinguished these great men, it was moderation. In the mighty 
chief himself, the great warrior passed with the ease and dignity 
of conscious yet most modest power into the great statesman, 
rejecting with indignation a crown, to wear with equal dignity 
and usefulness the simple insignia of a republican President, 
and the cup of power so earnestly pressed into his hand he 
laid down undrained, as an example to posterity. Around 
him clustered men who all worked together with the force of 
giant intellect to establish Freedom on sure foundations, and 
guard the Palladium by wise checks and balances, by solemn 
sanctions of Law and Constitution. As the trappings of a 
throne had been laid aside, as all reverence arising from mere 
ceremony was deliberately rejected, those wise men knew 
that in their room must be brought in substantial safeguards, 
bulwarks against license on the one hand, and despotism on the 
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other. And nobly they fulfilled their mission, and a disen- 
thralled world will yet rise up and call them blessed. 

It has become a fixed principle in our political affairs, that 
parties must not press their views to extremes, and that sec- 
tions must yield something for the good of the whole. This 
moderation, so visible at the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States, has, under the name of compromise, been 
caught from the heart of our noblest statesmen, and the lips of 
our most eloquent orators, and wrought into the character of 


the nation. 
Above all does it become the Church to follow these beau- 


tiful examples. She delights to work with the nation for 
good, and living near the perpetual fount of excellence, she 
meets and hails the tendencies to moderation and wisdom in the 
people. But what shall we say of an American Church that 
evinces the most disreputable violence, that scorns moderation, 
that scatters as with the besom of destruction all constitutional 
principles, that follows no guide but its own will, and having 
severed from its connection hundreds of ministers and tens of 
thousands of enfranchised church members, without form of 
trial, without examining a witness, without issuing a process, with- 
out allowing a hearing, without opportunity of defence, then 
hurled after its severed members multiplied forms of coarse vitu- 
peration? The Presbyterian Book of Discipline, in page after 
page of carefully drawn laws, guards the humblest enfranchised 
church member. No feeble woman, no negro slave, can be ex- 
communicated from the Presbyterian Church without a long and 
careful trial in open tribunal, with process once and again 
repeated, and examination of witnesses, and opportunity for 
defence, and liberty of protest, and solemn calling on the Court 
to regard their high character of judges in the Redecmer’s 
Household. And jealously does the same admirable Book 
guard the reputation of the accused; and charges unproven sub- 
ject the accuser to the punishment of the slanderer. But here 
what no American court would tolerate for an instant, was done 
in the highest judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, and 
what in them lay the General Assembly did, in 1837, to destroy 
these harmonizing and softening influences of American civili- 
gation. ‘The throes of a world for ages had produced this 
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Western Republic. A great experiment had been trying, on a 
prodigious scale, to govern immense masses of all kinds of men 
without force and without deceit, by the simple and benignant 
power of law, and by teaching them through self-governing in- 
stitutions the value of self-restraint. Man was treated as 
man, a being made in God’s image, and to be taught by 
the high mission given him, and the dignity of his office as 
an American citizen, how noble a thing it is to control his pas- 
sions, and calmly obey and govern, by constitutions of his own 
forming and laws of his own making. And our citizens have 
learned it. They know that law is “the only barrier be- 
tween the naked bosom and the assassin’s knife,” the only de- 
fence of hearth, and home, and altar, from brutal violence; that 
law makes the difference between ruffian feudalism, and the 
peaceful shelter of our times, between the country of Washing- 
ton and the den of Santa Ana. 

And did this General Assembly of 1837 act in accordance 
with these principles, so vital to the honor and happiness of our 
race? Alas for the descendants of Calvin and of Knox! Let 
it become the rule for every Protestant church in America thus 
to laugh to scorn the benignant and noble efforts of the state to 
raise man up to a heavenly condition of Jiberty under law, and 
how long can legislators and judges, and the utmost power of 
the executive, control the wild passions, thus let loose? Our 
government is one of opinion and of rational common sense. 
By the might of carefully inculeated principle, and the consi- 
derate wisdom of grave men are the floodgates of human 
madness restrained in our beloved Republic. And these flood- 
gates, this Assembly strove to throw open by setting the exam- 
ple of unbridled license breaking through all restraint of law, 
and fierce violence rending asunder the cords of wise consti- 
tutional government. 

Nor is this all. Zhe Protestant ministry and officers of 
the Reformed Churches have been the expounders of truth and 
the defence of every thing good and wise. When anarchy threat- 
ened they have stood by the throne of the limited monarch, and 
by the executive chair of the republican President. When 
despotic principles impended over freedom, their clear liberty 
of testifying, and their noble expositions of the rights of man 
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have struck terror to the hearts of tyrants, and ran like light- 
ning through the veins of freemen. Many a regiment under 
arms has been nerved to the fight by a Presbyterian sermon, 
and many a bronzed cheek has felt the unwonted tear at the 
eulogies of our clergy over the open grave of a slain comrade. 
When false sentimentalism attempts to save the wilful and de- 
liberate murderer from his deserved fate, or anarchy and dis- 
union utter their sophistries, whose clear head and disciplined 
mind bear back the false principles and rouse our countrymen 
to reason? When intemperance and licentiousness come in 
like a flood, who lift up a standard against them? Against 
all evil, where do you go to find a sympathizing heart and a 
strong hand, but to the American pulpit? And shall it not 
always be so? Shall not the ministry be men always to be 
trusted, and shall not their guidance always lead to wisdom and 
to virtue? They pore over the records of past ages, their libra- 
ries are full of enshrined wisdom, they con all precedents, they 
are familiar with the immortal men 


Whose sounding footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


Philosophy has deepened their reason, history has enlarged 
their intellect, theology has enabled them, oversweeping the 
universe in their contemplation of God’s mighty moral govern- 
ment, to bring the principles of law which “sprung from the 


bosom of God,’’ for application to the affairs of earth, piety 
has softened their heart, and the study of God’s Word, the 
‘“‘statesman’s best manual,” has made them sure guides to 
truth and wisdom. The people might be led astray in mo- 
ments of excitement, the masses might be guilty of some fero- 
cious and violent “Lynch law,” they might forget their vows 
as Christians, their heritage as Americans, and their history as 
Presbyterians, but those who had thought, and studied, and 
prayed and suffered in the fore-front of the Church and of the 
nations, who had entered into the labors and filled the place of 
Owen, and Howe, and Baxter, Melville and Henderson, and 
Rutherford, Edwards and Davies and Witherspoon, would 
disdain all indirection, would frown with apostolic dignity, 
or mourn with the meekness of the noble Jewish leader 
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or the sad lovingness of the beloved disciple, over every attempt 
to bring down from its high dignity the action of the Supreme 
Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
Let who might do wrong they would stand, their breasts a liv- 
ing rampart against violence and anarchy ! 

But when we search the records of those mournful days, we 
find the leaders in this work the ministers of the Gospel and the 
officers of the Church. The men who broke down the carved 
work of the Sanctuary with axes and hammers, were robed in 
the white vestments of the sacred office, and the hands that up- 
held them in their desolating work, were those that had borne 
the vessels of the Communion! ‘Tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Ascalon. 

The time for this outrage was wondrously chosen. The world 
has been gradually working itself free from old despotisms, and 
learning the principles of rational government. Every age 
contributed something to this great consummation. A nation 
of emancipated slaves was led by Divine power from the house of 
bondage, and after forty years of segregation, vast sandy wastes 
lying between them and the rest of mankind, were planted in 
the Holy Land and a free institute given them. Centuries 
passed, and their freedom was quenched by unhallowed power, 
and the memory only of their once bright and peaceful exist- 
ence left to man. Then God raised up the Greek intellect. 
And beautifully and eloquently did they struggle with the great 
problem of a free state and a free people, and when their sunset 
hour arrived, it bequeathed to man its sadness and its glory. 
For not in vain did Plato lecture, or Auschylus feel the glow of 
creative fire, or Demosthenes peal from Mars’ Hill, immortal 
principles of law and right. The Republic of Rome was a 
noble out-birth of time. Grand, dignified, sublime, it moved 
on, the individual nothing, the law everything. As the world 
learned from Judea the lesson of confederation, and from 
Greece individual rights, so from Rome it gathered the 
idea of a well-ordered state. As time passed on, the Scan- 
dinavian valor, the Norman courtesy, the German steadiness, 
and the intelligence of these three most intellectual races, com- 
bined to form in England what we call the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Many a hero in fight, many a statesman in council, many a 
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thoughtful sage in the closet, many a wise and comprehensive 
executive officer, many a reverent minister of the Gospel in the 
pulpit and the convocation, combined to bring forward the hu- 
man race to be fit for planting America. And the discipline of 
adversity, and the thoughtfulness of seclusion, and the study of 
those great models of past ages, and the perpetual intercourse 
with God’s own fresh works, the green forests and the broad 
streams, the foam of the cataract and the rolling tide of the 
ocean, all these mingling with the teachings of a pure Pro- 
testantism, prepared the way for the compacting of an institute 
more comprehensive than that of the Hebrews, more solid 
and steady than the Greek, less sternly indifferent to human 
feeling than the Roman, larger in its basis than the English, 
more glorious and permanent, we trust, than all. Every 
year added something to its strength and compactness, time 
mellowed its massive foundations and its supporting but- 
tresses. As the nineteenth century advanced to its high 
and glittering noon, amid the blaze of the’concentrated light of 
all noble precedents, enriched by the legacy of ten thousand 
noble minds who had embalmed their choicest thoughts to bless 
mankind, and softened by the piety of patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles, and martyrs, confessors and reformers of old time, 
whose spirit walked abroad amid these congenial days, what 
deeds of noble truth and high emprize should not the gathering 
of the church universal, the mustering of the sacramental host 
have brought to light! We can imagine the crowned seraphs 
and the winged cherubim gathering multitudinous, fragrant 
with the odors of Paradise, and glowing with the ardent colors 
of heaven, to see what a redeemed Church Universal, coming 
up from every part of this Western World, in such a time as 
this, might do to lay broad and deep the foundations of Zion for 
all generations. 

And in the light of the noon-day of the nineteenth century 
the deed was done. At first, in inception, the cloud was no 
larger than a man’s hand. But what one man hardly dared 
to think, presently multitudes were willing to do, and their 
names are recorded for posterity. It was the evil lot of 
obscure men to be numbered in that company, and their sa- 
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lient point for immortality looms fearfully under a sky darkened 
with the rack of gloom and of desolation. 

There are no storms so fearful as those which come up at 
midsummer, when nature laughs in gladness, and every breeze 
which spreads its perfumed wing only showers upon the earth 
the richest blooms of the year. The strange stillness felt only 
then, falls on every living creature. 


The winds are awed and dare not breathe aloud, 
The sky seems never to have borne a cloud 
Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curl’d 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world.* 


Then bursts forth with fearful rage the tornado. Heaven is, 
black on the instant, torrents of rain fall as if its windows 
were opened, the hail is hurled down, every stone about the 
weight of a talent, and the winds are so let loose that before 
them is the gathered wealth of ages of civilization, and behind 
them but the bare and desolate earth. Men tremble: but they 
need not, for here is no human responsibility; but in the moral 
tornado, he who raises the storm and they who mark out its de- 
solating track, shall abey it, when the Ancient of Days shall 
sit, amid a wider company, and a more august assembly. 

The place of this transaction was surely well chosen. There 
is a city in this broad land remarkable for one peculiarity in 
its history. It was cradled amid civil and religious freedom. 
A man of renowned lineage, of comprehensive and cultivated 
intellect, of ardent and devoted piety, determined to establish 
amid the forests of the west, an asylum for liberty. Gathering 
around him devoted and noble followers, he left the old world 
with its outworn follies and despotism, and landed on this virgin 
soil. No child of the forest was deprived by him of his rights, 
no untutored savage by his followers seduced to evil, no unkind 
feeling ever awakened in their bosoms toward the men of peace ; 
and as the heaven smiled above him, and the earth gave forth 
its verdure and its beauty around him, and two noble rivers 
poured their sparkling waters to the sea on either hand, he 
named what he desired to be “‘ a greene country town” the City 


of Brotherly Love. 


* E. C. Pinckney—Italy. 
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Time rolled on, and the cradle of our young Presbyterianism, 
more fortunate than the ark of the infant Moses, and watched 
over by the same eye that beheld amid the whelming waters the 
destiny of Rome, was by providential hands placed at Philadel- 
phia. Henceforth it became the city of our affections, the 
centre of our hopes, the chosen place of our convocation. In 
this city met the youthful Presbytery first, next the more ma- 
ture Synod, and at last, when the fullness of time was come, 
the General Assembly of the Church of the whole land, in the 
same year, that in the same city, the Constitution of the United 
States was framed, as though the coincidence were meant by 
the highest Power, and as though it were impossible that any 
of the great steps of our progress could be taken otherwise than 
here. The figures that record our progress from that time, and 
the words that describe our swelling greatness, will seem to pos- 
terity extravagant. ‘The first General Assembly was composed 
of but four Synods, including but sixteen Presbyteries, and in 
1837, when a period of but forty-eight years had elapsed, the 
Assembly had under their care twenty-three Synods, compri- 
sing one hundred and thirty-five Presbyteries, an increase esti- 
mated by Synods, of nearly six-fold, and by Presbyteries, of 
nearly nine-fold, in half acentury! Its influence on the country 
was much greater than its proportionate numbers. It had become 
a common charge of demagogues, most miserably false, but still 
showing the position and character of Presbyterianism, that it 
was endeavoring to unite church and state. Every thing to which 
it put its hand seemed to prosper. Churches sprang up as by 
magic, young men crowded its colleges and theological semina- 
ries, revivals of religion of great power succeeded the labors of 
its ministry, multitudes were converted to God, and everywhere 
breaking forth, on the right hand and the left, it grew and pros- 
pered. ‘To be enfranchised within its pale was a passport to 
the sympathy of the learned and the good, the wealthy and 
the wise. It sent forth its boughs to the sea, and its branches 
to the river. The Great West felt its quickening and life- 
giving power, and before it rose up the world as its only limit 
to conquests for Messiah. The sympathy of the churches of 
Christ was with it, and it stood forth, if not unequalled, yet cer- 
tainly unsurpassed in the land. 
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It was concerning such a church as this, in its chosen centre 
and home, that the decree went forth that tt should be rent in 
twain. We shall not examine the excuses, for they are not 
worthy of the name of arguments, offered for this fearful scat- 
tering of moral power, this alienation of the hearts of brethren, 
this opening wide the door to bickering, and heart-burning, 
contention and every evil work. This will be done, God will- 
ing, by another, and a competent hand, in the pages of this 
Review. The place which had seen our infancy, our growth, 
our maturity and manly vigor, now witnessed our suicidal strife. 
It was in this city that the Declaration of the Independence of 
America was pronounced, full, entire and perfect freedom under 
law. The bell which floated out those rapturous sounds to the 
ear of listening thousands, pealed over the spot where this 
General Assembly consummated their unhallowed work, and 
the shadow of the spire which the worshipper of freedom from 
every land strains his eye to catch as he draws nigh this city 
of Liberty, might almost have fallen upon it. Yet there the guil- 
lotine of revolutionary excision was set to work, and there with 
ruthless hand our fair heritage was deformed, and our pecple 
scattered like sheep upon the mountains. Violence rejoiced 
over the fancied victory, and pride walked abroad exultant over 
the prostrate liberties of brethren and of countrymen. Charter 
and chartered funds, name and rights, character and orthodoxy, 
every thing we held dear, was attempted to be seized, and we the 
true successors in name and fact, in spirit and in truth of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, were to be driven 
forth dispirited, broken, a scattered remnant, never again to 
lift up our front in the presence of those who had rent our 
Church, reviled our orthodoxy, poured contempt upon our learn- 
ing, doubted our piety, sneered at our revivals of religion, and 
persuaded themselves that it was utterly beyond our power ever 
again to rally or to make a stand for ourselves, our children 
or our altars. Verily they have been disappointed. In the 
chosen city of our faith we live, and are able as we do thus 
and now, to speak a full and strong voice for the Presbyterian- 
ism of our fathers. Here and no where else stand we “in the 
old paths where is the good way,” and from the East and the 
West, the North and the South, our people rally around us. 
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Tf one thing more were needed to place this transaction in its 
proper light, it were contrast. The Exscinding Church claim 
special inheritance from, and connection with, the Church of 
Scotland. With the Residuary Church they certainly have 
some points of resemblance, but we know not with what sem- 
blance of truth they claim any likeness to, or affinity with the 
Free Church. It contended for a great principle, that the 
Redeemer is the only King and Head of the Church. The 
state interfered with their spiritual freedom, and after every 
remonstrance which self-respect would allow them to make, 
they determined that it was impossible for them, with a good 
conscience, to remain connected with it, or with their breth- 
ren who were willing to submit to its exactions. And what 
was their course? Quietly, without violence, they withdrew 
from the Assembly. They solemnly signed a deed of demis- 
sion. They gave up their churches, their manses, and their 
very grave-yards where “‘reposed in hope the ashes of their 
pious dead.” Interfering with no man’s rights, touching not 
one farthing of the property gf the Church of Scotland as by 
law established, they went forth, and in their exodus they car- 
ried with them a moral power that gathered around them im- 
mediately all the materiél of a church. And thus are they 
worthy to belong to the “noble army of martyrs,” and their 
name and praise shall outlast the pillars of the earth. 

If the Exscinding Church of 1837 had pursued the same 
course, all men would have risen up and called them blessed. If 
they believed that doctrinal truth and scriptural order were 
perilled; if they believed that the Church and the General 
Assembly of 1836, following in the footsteps of those of 1832, 
1833, and 1834, had become corrupt, their course was clear. 
If they could not obtain a majority which, by regular constitu- 
tional action, would purify the body, it was their duty to leave 
it. What are houses of worship, theological buildings, grave- 
yards, or funded stocks, in comparison with the pure truth of 
God? If they had done this; ¢f they had, like the illustrious 
Church of Scotland, made an exodus from the Presbyterian 
Church, they would have borne with them, even though mis- 
taken, as we believe they were, in regard to the corruption of 
the body, a moral power that would have placed them upon 
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immensely higher ground than they can ever now occupy. 
Even the heathen Plato has nobly declared that he would far 
rather receive wrong, than commit it. The Church that suffers 
for righteousness’ sake makes its way, notwithstanding all 
obscurity, neglect, or opposition, to the heart of man as well as 
to that of God. But neither to have the manhood to secede, 
nor to effect an open and avowed Revolution, but under constitu- 
tional forms to violate law and constitution, this is the evil and 
bitter thing we charge upon this Church. And the church 
that does this, and glories in it, “Oh, my soul, come thou not 
into their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be thou 
not united !”” 

In speaking of this transaction, we have kept silence con- 
cerning individuals. With the disposition that drags names 
before the world, we have no sympathy. Great public acts are 
public property, and the principles involved in them it is within 
our province to discuss. But we desire to invade no sanctuary 
of home to bring the name of any actor in these scenes before 
the Church, or the people. For us, let them rest in such peace 
as they are able. We would not, if we could, injure the slight- 
est hair of the head of the humblest amongst them; and for 
all that is excellent in any one, in his private relations, we 
desire to honor him. We have no vindictive feeling in any 
remarks we make, though we take back not one iota of the 
severity of our statement, as to the public acts upon which we 
are commenting. It is a proverb, that corporations have no 
souls; and it is certainly true, that companies of men will 
sometimes perpetrate acts from which every separate individual 
would have shrunk. If we be asked, then, whether there have 
not been good men who were concerned in the exscinding acts, 
or have since justified them, we reply, without hesitation, in the 
affirmative. And we then add, that the worst possible case for 
the world, for the Church, for principle, and for truth, is when 
corporated iniquity can plead the sanction of good men, and 
the authority of names excellent in other relations. If public 
journalists are ever called upon to be inflexible, it is when 
public sympathy is thus in danger of being misled to sanction 
public wrong. At such times, let the face of the reviewer be 
set like a flint; let him refuse to listen to the pleadings of his 
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own heart; let him forget venerable gray hairs; let him lose 
sight of the man of God, leading his useful and quiet life, after 
setting his seal to iniquity, and let him resolutely and unswerv- 
ingly hold up as a beacon to all ages, the great public wrong, 
which nothing but retraction can expiate. 

For we call upon our separated brethren, in solemn tones, to 
rescind these acts. We solemnly declare that we are guiltless 
of the sin of schism. We declare that nothing could induce 
us to place ourselves in their position, so as to be the wrong- 
doers instead of the injured men. But there can be no union 
with these acts unrepealed. The attempts made to absorb our 
ministers and churches have signaily failed; and the alterna- 
tive must be distinctly met, that these two great branches of 
the Presbyterian church remain separate, or else the entire 
church come together on the platform of the Constitution, these 
exscinding acts being utterly and totally repealed. 

For fifteen years these words have been smouldering in our 
breasts. They are now uttered. These acts are set on high. 
The world can look at them. They were not done in a corner. 
When our exscinding brethren, vexed and wearied, ask, Why 
dwell on what is past? why revive old strifes? we reply, 
Wrong cannot rest. We have taken the great responsibility of 
being a church separate from them, and the world and the 
Church Universal demands some good reason for this position. 
If we have received but slight wrong, if these acts involve any 
common criminality, then are we wretchedly mistaken in being 
a separate church. Unless they are enormous, we ought to be 
one with our brethren. 

With sad hearts do we bring this review to a close. We 
would that this melancholy duty did not devolve upon us. In- 
finitely rather would we speak the praise of a Church of Christ 
than its blame. But here we dare not. Unfalteringly must 
we pronounce the sentence, which we mean that the world shall 
not forget. But before we do, so we will give explanations of 
it, such that even stolidity cannot misunderstand it, or ingenuity 
pervert it. 

We believe then and mean to be so understood, that every 
one of our brethren of the Excision would repudiate the doc- 
trine of ecclesiastical intolerance. We believe they would 
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utterly disclaim the right, or the disposition, to persecute any 
one on account of his religious opinions. We believe that they 
hold the principle that every one has a right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. We believe 
that they are utterly opposed to any union between church and 
state. We believe that they would shrink with unutterable 
horror from the idea of shedding blood for the sake of religion, 
and that therefore they would denounce as fearful wickedness, 
the ensanguined deeds of past persecution. But men are full 
of inconsistencies. Under the blind impulse of passion and 
prejudice they do not see the principles involved in their acts, 
or their consequences. The spirit of the age and nation modi- 
fied the form of this action, and determined its effects. But it 
becomes us, calmly beholding the spectacle, to examine it in its 
principles, and not in the’intention or the character of the per- 
petrators. The mild and philosophic Antoninus, and the states- 
manlike Trajan were persecutors, and Pliny carried out execra- 
ble decrees. The noble-hearted Isabella established the Spanish 
Inquisition. And our calm sentence is, that considering well 
all their aggravations, the Excinding Acts of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1837, must stand, in the 
estimation of the Church in all time, beside the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Acts establishing Episcopacy in Scotland, the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholemew. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Only three pages!” Our readers may judge of our dismay when our 
printer announced that we had that space to insert about fifty MS. pages 
of notices of books. ‘To meet the wishes of our friends, and have as great 
a variety as is at all consistent with the object of our Review, we ac- 
cepted seven articles, and as the result have crowded out our books. We 
hope this attempt to please will be taken in good part, and in future 
we will try to compromise, so as to attain variety, without sacrificing 
our notices. We can here only give the titles of the books, reserving our 
brief reviews of most of them until our Spring number.] 


I. A History of the Division of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. By a Committee of the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1852. pp. 278. 


An extended Review of this book in our next number. 


II. Sermons on Various Subjects. By Joel Parker, D. D. With a 
portrait of the Author. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
1852. pp. 361. 


III. The Three Great Temptations of Young Men. With several 
Lectures addressed to business and professional men. By Samuel 


W. Fisher. Cincinnati: Moore & Anderson, 1852. pp. 336. 


IV. The Path of Life. By Henry A. Rowland, author of a work 
“On the Common Maxims of Infidelity.” Second edition. New 
York: M. W. Dodd, 1851. pp. 194. 

Light ina Dark Alley. By the same. Same publisher. 1852. 
pp. 188. 


V. The Nature and Importance of a Natural Rhetoric; an Address, 
delivered on the occasion of his Inauguration to the Chair of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology, in the Theological Seminary at 
Auburn, June 16, 1852. By Rev. W. G. T. Shedd. Auburn: 
J. C. Ivison & Co., 1852. pp. 32. 

VI. Recollections of a Journey through Tartary, Thibet and China 
during the years 1844, 1845 and 1846. By M. Huc, Missionary 
Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus. Two volumes. pp. 245, 
248. New York, 1852. 


VII. The Life and Services of Professor B. B. Edwards. <A Dis- 
course delivered June 25, 1852, in the Chapel of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. By Edwards A. Park. 
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VIII. Ancient Christianity exemplified in the private, domestic, so- 
cial, and civil Life of the Primitive Christians, and in the original 
Institutions, Offices, Ordinances and Rites of the Church. By 
Lyman Coleman. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1852. 
pp. 645. 


IX. Essays on the Progress of Nations, in Civilization, Productive 
Industry, Wealth and Population. By Ezra C. Seaman. Second 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner, 1852. pp. 631. 


X. Maine Law Literature. 


We have the titles at length of the works on this subject. 


XI. The World’s Laconics ; or the best Thoughts of the best Authors. 
By Edward Berkeley. In Prose and Poetry. With an Introduction 
by William B. Sprague, D. D. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1853. 
pp. 482. 


One feels a compunction of conscience in dismissing casually a book that 
has cost the compiler great labor, and in which he has hived the hoarded 
honey perhaps of years. It is a book to lay upon your study-table and look 
into when this working, every-day world has wearied you, that you may 
feed*your mind with thought. Weare pleased to find extracts from Raleigh, 
Montaigne, Sir Philip Sydney, Montesquieu, Burton, Quarles, Walsingham, 
Massinger, Webster, Ford, as well as authors more commonly read. Some 
of these, indeed, fine as is their genius, are better read in extracts. Let 
one man fish out the bright scaly swimmers, without filling every man’s 
net with filth. 


XII. The Early Days of Elisha: Translated from the German of F. 
W. Krummacher. With an Introduction by Gardiner Spring, D. D. 
New York: M. W. Dodd, 1858. pp. 382. 


We are delighted to see again a work by Krummacher. His peculiari- 
ties and excellences are too well known to require us to dwell on them. 
We commend the book to our readers, and should be pleased to make some 
extracts if we could possibly find room. 


XIII. The Eclipse of Faith: or a Visit to a Religious Skeptic. Bos- 
ton: 1852. pp. 452. 

XIV. The Ladies (should be Women) of the Covenant. Memoirs of 
distinguished Scottish female characters, embracing the period of 


the Covenant and the Persecution. By Rev. James Anderson, 
1851. 


The Martyrs, Heroes and Bards of the Scottish Covenant. By 
George Gilfillan, M. A. New York: 1853. pp. 264. 
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The Scots’ Worthies, containing a brief historical Account of the 
most eminent Noblemen, Gentlemen, Ministers and others who tes- 
tified or suffered for the Cause of Reformation in Scotland, from 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the year 1688. By 
John Howie of Lochgoin. Illustrated. New York: 1853. pp. 682. 


XV. Outlines of Moral Science. By the Rev. Archibald Alexander, 
D. D. late Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
New York. pp. 272. 

XVI. Beecher’s Works, Vol. I. Lectures on Political Atheism and 
Kindred Subjects; together with six Lectures on Intemperance. 
Dedicated to the Working-men of the United States. By Lyman 
Beecher, D. D. Boston: 1852. 


XVII. History of the United States from the Discovery of the Ame- 
rican Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol. V. Boston: 1852. 
pp. 459. How Great Britain estranged America, 1763-1774: 


XVIII. Churches of the Valley; or Historical Sketches of the old 
Presbyterian Congregations of Cumberland and Franklin Counties 
in Pennsylvania. By the Rev. Alfred Nevin of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle. Philadelphia: 1852. pp. 338. 

This book is of a kind that interests us much; but we are bound to say 
that the execution falls far short of the design. It is exceedingly meagre. 
Let Mr. Nevin be advised by us. Instead of a dry congeries of records, 
names and dates, let him give the spirit of Presbyterians in the Cumber- 
land Valley; the people; their origin; their character ; style of preaching ; 
modes of piety; a living and breathing picture of Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 
rianism, “the very age and body of the time, its form and pressure.” None 
but physicians and medical students care about skeletons. For the style 
and manner of doing this work read Washington Irving, George Bancroft, 
William Prescott, Daniel Defoe, John Bunyan, Oliver Goldsmith, Hugh 
Miller, the author of Piccioli, Mackenzie, Addison. No man on earth need 
want a finer subject than the Presbyterians in Pennsylvania of Scottish de- 
scent, and if the side of the house to which most of them belong, cannot 
write their history better than any of them have done it yet, our side will 
have to do it for them. 
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Erratum. On page 492, 1. 1, between “ Assembly” and “like,” insert 
“except where it conflicts with other chartered bodies.” 











